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HILE it would hardly be proper to say that Prof. Ripley 
represented the critics of the railroads in the discussion 

at the Economic Club dinner, he did represent the “outside” 
thinking public. This fact, that he is in no sense an advocate for 
the railroads,.combined with the deep study that he has devoted 
to the present problem of the relations between the railroads 
and the country as a whole and with the unusual clear presenta- 
tion of the subject which he gave, made his convictions im- 
pressive. These convictions were that railroads must in the 
near future be permitted to raise some of their rates and further- 
more that if the roads went about it in the right way the 
Interstate Commerce Commission would permit substantial rate 
increases. A railroad man with just as deep convictions as Prof. 
Ripley would have seen a great many difficulties in the way of 
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any specific proposal to remedy existing conditions. The very 
fact that Prof. Ripley was not intimately familiar with the more 
minute details of railroad operation and of the difficulties and 
obstacles involved in any change, made his presentation of the 
subject all the clearer. In a case such as this it is easily con- 
ceivable that the man who is in daily contact with the facts and 
the practical details is too close to the question he is studying 
at least to make a clear presentation of the problem as a whole 
and possibly even to himself grasp the problem in its broadest 
aspects, and for this reason especially Prof. Ripley’s discussion, 
printed elsewhere in this issue, should be of unusual interest to 
railroad men. 





ROM time to time in the past two weeks more or less in- 
coherent accounts of the hearing held by Commissioner 
Prouty in regard to the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
have appeared in the daily newspapers. It has not been so 
much that the papers have tried to present a one-sided view 
of the hearing, as it is that as yet only one side of the case 
has been presented, and the case is a very complicated one. 
If expert accountants spent two months trying to get some 
clear idea of the New Haven’s affairs from its books, it is 
hardly to be wondered at that even Cornmissioner Prouty has 
found the statements of witnesses and the addresses of counsel 
at times almost incomprehensible. The papers that have at- 
tacked Mr. Mellen have laid great stress on the accounts that 
have been carried in his name. In justice to President Mellen 
it should be said that it is not at all unusual in banking and 
stock transactions, or as far as that is concerned in the trans- 
fer of real estate, to make transactions in the name of an in- 
dividual, although that individual may simply represent his 
company or firm and have no personal or private interest in 
the transaction whatsoever.. The New Haven’s side of the con- 
troversy has not been heard. Regardless of whether or not 
there is a satisfactory explanation for the numerous involved 
transactions through the mazes of which the New Haven’s 
affairs have been conducted in the last four or five years, the 
method of bookkeeping and of conducting the corporate affairs 
of a railroad company is a survival—not of the fittest—of meth- 
ods that should have been abandoned along with rebating and 
other now discredited practices. 





CHICAGO newspaper published the other day a cable 
despatch, announcing that the Prussian parliament had 
decided to electrify the belt lines of the Berlin City RaiJway, 
encircling that city. The article began with the words, “Berlin 
is about to set Chicago a big example,” the implication being 
that it was going to set Chicago the example of electrifying the 
terminals of its steam trunk lines. The fact is, that the Berlin 
lines in question connect the various stations and suburbs of 
the city, and in respect of traffic and other conditions are com- 
parable with the Chicago elevated lines rather than with the 
steam railways, with their network of freight tracks and yards. 
It would have been more accurate to have said that the con- 
version of the elevated roads in Chicago and New York from 
steam to electric traction set Berlin an example which it is fol- 
lowing at this late day after years of consideration. The Chi- 
cago newspapers that have been insisting on the expenditure of 
hundreds of millions for electrification in that city might find 
a “big example” suggested in a paragraph of the despatch re- 
ferred to which reads, “There are some objections to the scheme 
to pay for the initial cost of electrification by a slight increase 
of fares, but the newspapers of Berlin point out that the quicker 
and cleaner service will be worth the fractional higher cost.” 
The newspapers of American cities usually provide for the cost 
of electrification by the simple expedient of doubling the volume 
of the traffic. Apparently in extenuation of the attitude of the 
Berlin papers we are told that fares in Berlin “now are low. 
For less than five cents one can ride three or four miles.” 
Suburban fares on the Chicago steam roads are at rates as low 
as this, and on the more comparable elevated lines one may 
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ride eight or ten miles for five cents. Possibly American rail- 
ways are less in need of examples than some American news- 
papers. 





HE report of the chief inspector of locomotive boilers for 
the year ending June 30, 1912, showed that of the 856 acci- 
dents reported, resulting in 91 deaths and 1,005 injuries, 243 
accidents, or over 28 per cent., were due to defective squirt hose 
and connections and caused 245 injuries; while 165, or over 19 
per cent., were due to burst water glasses, which resulted in 
one death and 168 injuries. The department of locomotive boiler 
inspection of the Interstate Commerce Commission has been 
giving gpecial attention to hringing about better conditions in 
this respect and is receiving hearty co-operation from most of 
the railroads, many of which have taken active steps in the mat- 
ter in connection with the safety first movement. The Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Mikado locomotives, described on 
another page of this issue, are not only of special interest because 
of their being the heaviest of their class of which we have a 
record, but because they are equipped with a device for taking 
cold water from the tender tank for wetting down the coal, thus 
eliminating danger from squirt hose and connections, which 
take the hot water direct from the boiler and often burst, scald- 
ing the enginemen. The details of this device are not yet avail- 
able for publication, but it is one of several schemes which are 
being developed to eliminate the necessity of conducting steam- 
ing hot water through ordinary rubber hose, which soon becomes 
defective. The locomotive also has a new type of water glass 
shield fitted with two heavy glass plates, set at an angle of 45 
deg. with each other, so that both the engineman and fireman 
may easily see the water glass without inconvenience. The shield 
entirely surrounds the water glass and is fitted with a large 
pipe at its lower end, through which the broken glass, steam 
and hot water may be conducted down and outside of the cab 
-if the water glass breaks. Many of the shields now in use are 
defective because, although they may protect the enginemen from 
flying glass, the escaping steam and hot water is liable to injure 
the fireman, particularly when he attempts to close the lower 
water glass cock after the glass has broken. Another interesting 
innovation, from the standpoint of boiler inspection, is a man- 
hole located a short distance back of the dome, which makes it 
possible to enter the boiler without removing the throttle stand- 
pipe, which is necessary when the inspector enters through the 
dome. 





CONCENTRATING AUTHORITY TO REGULATE IN THE 
INTERSTATE COMMISSION. 
HERE are certain features of current railway regulation 
that are discouraging to those who want to see it made 
both effective and fair. The tendency of the people and state 
legislatures to interfere unduly and unwisely with the work of 
regulating commissions and its effects were touched on recently 
in these columns (April 18, p. 867). There are other aspects 
of the situation that are encouraging. The most important 
is the trend of legislation and the decisions of the courts toward 
concentrating authority in the federal government, and especially 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The earliest regulation of any importance related to rates. 
Numerous state legislatures passed laws requiring wholesale re- 
ductions in them. The courts at first held that this action was 
final, and could not be reviewed, however unreasonable. The 
courts subsequently reversed their attitude, holding that the de- 
termination of the reasonableness of rates was essentially a ju- 
dicial function, and that they could and would prevent tHe law- 
making bodies from fixing rates that were confiscatory. Another 
long step was taken when it was held that a state could not 
regulate interstate rates, even if it nominally restricted its regu- 
lation to the part of the hauls within its borders. A few years 
ago the question was raised whether a state could reduce rates 
applying entirely within its borders if the necessary effect would 
be to cause reductions of interstate rates or discrimination against 
interstate commerce. In the Minnesota rate case Judge San- 
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born of the United States Circuit Court held that such state 
regulation was invalid, being an interference with interstate 
commerce. In a case brought by Shreveport, La., the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission held similarly, ruling that when the 
railways accepted low rates from points in central Texas to 
points in northeast Texas, prescribed by the Texas commission, 
it was their duty to make corresponding interstate rates from 
Shreveport to the same points in Texas; and the Commerce 
Court has just upheld this ruling. This means if the Supreme 
Court also so holds, that railways must either litigate unreason- 
ably low state rates prescribed by state, authority or so adjust 
their interstate rates as not to discriminate against interstate 
commerce. If the railways must face this dilemma there is no 
doubt as to which horn of it they will take. It seems to be 
the disposition of Congress to turn the entire work of federal 
regulation of rates over to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which means, in view of these decisions, that, broadly speaking, 
the commission has control of all rates, state as well as inter- 
state. 

The decisions involving regulation of rates are precedents 
for cases involving regulation of operation. In some instances 
the courts already have held invalid state regulations of oper- 
ation which interfered with federal regulations. For example, 
the Minnesota reciprocal demurrage law was nullified on the 
ground that it was an interference with interstate commerce. 
The states in the exercise of their police power can impose many 
requirements on railways in the interest of public safety which 
affect interstate commerce. But it does not follow that they can 
pass in the pretended interest of safety any kind of legislation 
they may choose. If state legislation is merely nominally de- 
signed to further safety, and is really in purpose and effect not 
safety legislation at all, and interferes with interstate commerce, 
there can be little question that the courts can nullify it. This 
is especially true if it not only interferes with interstate com- 
merce, but interferes with regulations of such commerce that 
have been adopted by Congress or by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. For example, the full crew laws that are being 
passed in the various states are nominally intended to promote 
safety. They have, however, little or no tendency to do this, 
while they are an obvious and direct burden on interstate com- 
merce, increasing, as they do, the cost of carrying it on. It seems 
possible, therefore, that the courts might hold them invalid 
even in the absence of train crew legislation by Congress, and 
quite probable that they would be held invalid if Congress 
should legislate on the subject. 

Federal legislation requiring increases in the size of train 
crews regardless of local conditions would be as undesirable 
as like state legislation. But federal legislation giving the 
interstate commission jurisdiction over the matter might be 
desirable. The commission could then exercise its reasonable 
judgment in determining in what, if any, circumstances, more 
men ought to be employed; and the unreasonable state legis- 
lation on the subject probably would be made to nullity. In- 
deed, it probably is desirable that the Interstate Commerce Act 
should be so amended as specifically to give the commission 
the same kind of authority over operation that it has over rates-— 
that is, authority, when, after investigation, it finds particular 
conditions of operation or service unreasonable, to correct them. 
This would protect employees and the public, and at the same 
time wipe out much existing undesirable state legislation. Cer- 
tainly it is much more desirable that authority over railway 
operation and service should be concentrated in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as authority over rates is being than that 
state legislatures, and in some cases commissions, should con- 
tinue to regulate operation and service in the unwise and harm- 
ful way that they are doing now. 

The already heavy duties and responsibilities of the interstate 
commission, and the further increases in them that seem prob- 
able, give timely interest and importance to the suggestion made 
by T. J. Norton, general attorney of the Santa Fe, that Con- 
gress shall “create deputy commissioners to sit throughout the 
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country somewhat as district judges hold court, with authority 
to try cases and decide them, and with the right of the losing 
party, if he believes that he has not received his due, to appeal 
to the central commission at Washington.” (Railway Age 
Gazette, April 25, p. 951.) Another suggestion which has been 
made is that the state commissions should be correlated with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The trouble with the 
latter plan is that the state commissions frequently seek to pro- 
mote local, at the expense of national, interests. Deputy inter- 
state commerce commissioners would know local conditions and 
give due consideration to them, but would not try to subordinate 
national interests to them. Railway regulation is a national, not 
a local, problem; and regulation of both operation and rates 
should be on national lines. This will be best secured by con- 
centrating the regulating authority in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 





THE FIREMEN’S INCREASED WAGES. 


HE locomotive firemen of the eastern roads have secured by 
the arbitration award, which was published last week, rather 
more than what the roads were willing to give them before they 
reached the deadlock where the controversy was referred to 
arbitrators. A well-informed railroad officer estimates that they 
have not got much more, and his estimate appears to be as ac- 
curate as can be made at the present time. The actual money 
to be paid, to the firemen, as figured out by a number of roads, 
will be around 8 per cent. greater than before. Every manager’s 
estimate is of limited value, except for his own information, 
because the old rates are so varied and the changes are so com- 
plicated that an average, which is all that anybody offers, gives 
no measure of the justice of either the old or the new rate for 
any specific job. The gross increase in payrolls, including ad- 
ditional helpers required by the award, and very large increases 
to hostlers in some instances, will in many cases probably amount 
to a good deal more than 8 per cent. On the Erie the estimated 
gross increase will be 13 per’cent.; and the Erie has been paying 
pretty good rates. 

For one of the least complicated examples we may take that 
of the Delaware & Hudson, where the estimated total addition 
to the payrolls of firemen will be about 8% per cent., and where 
the rates per 100 miles are as below: 


Passenger Firemen. 


Weight, thousand lbs. Present Rate. New Rate. Increase. 
80 $2.40 $2.45 $0.05 
80 to 100 2.40 2.50 .10 
100 to 140 2.40 2.60 .20 
140 to 170 2.40 2.70 .30 
Freight Firemen. 
Weight, thousand Ibs. Present Rate. New Rate. Increase. 
80 to 100 $2.60 $2.85 $0.25 
100 to 140 2.85 3.00 Pe i 
2.60 3.00 -40 
140 to 170 2.85 3.10 25 
170 to 200 2.85 3.20 35 
200 to 250 3.00 3.30 30 


The largest aggregate increase in this list will be in the item 
where freight firemen receive $3.20 a day, an increase of 35 cents, 
ihere being 101 engines in this class. The enginemen’s award 
resulted, on the Delaware & Hudson, in a gross increase of 4% 
per cent., a larger increase probably than on most of the stronger 
roads, as the D. & H. has a large proportion of short pas- 
senger runs.* 

The salient features of the present award are that the fire- 
men’s minimum rates—those for the smallest engines—are some- 

hat above 60 per cent. of the rates paid to enginemen; that 
where there is more coal to be shoveled, the pay is increased, 
‘ie increase being adjusted according to the weight of the engine 
‘on drivers) and that the basis of payment for overtime is made 

nple and uniform. 

The firemen’s award, aside from the differences made in the 

‘tes to adjust the pay to the amount of coal shoveled, follows 

etty closely the enginemen’s. For the enginemen the arbitra- 

rs made the highest existing minimum the universal minimum; 





*The result of the present increase on one of the larger roads is noticed 
** another column. 
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a decision which bore hardest on the smaller roads, the high 
minimum being already in force on the stronger ones. Engine- 
men wanting rates above the minimum, whether for seniority 
or severer work or responsibility, were given nothing (except a 
guarantee that high rates already in force should not be re- 
duced) ; and were left to settle with the roads individually. The 
firemen for their extra physical work are treated liberally. The 
weight on an engine’s drivers is not an exact measure of the 
coal used, but it is probably near enough to work out with 
substantial equity as between different engines, so far as concerns 
any differences due to. size of cylinders or of driving wheels; 
though there are cases where engines fitted with firebox arches, 
superheaters or other recent improvements are decidedly easier to 
fire than are lighter engines, not having the improvements on 
which the pay will be less. The man working the hardest will 


" receive the smallest wages. 


The demand for a second fireman on large engines was not set- 
tled. Every such question must be settled with each road on its 
merits. The Pennsylvania has for a number of years managed 
this matter rationally by having the front brakeman (qualified for 
promotion to the position of fireman and accorded his right of 
seniority for such promotion) take the place of the fireman over 
certain sections of the road, say one or two hours at a time 
as the up grades may make necessary. At the outset neither of 
the two brotherhoods interested accepted this arrangement very 
cheerfully, but the plan seems to have worked pretty well, and 
there does not appear to be any reason why it should not be 
adopted generally. On slow freights the front brakeman for 
long stretches of time has nothing to do but ride, and he usually 
rides in the engine cab. An extra fireman simply puts in a 
fourth man where there is none too much room for three. The 
question of the second man is pretty sure to lose its importance 
as the mechanical stoker comes gradually into use; and as the 
economy of large engines is now everywhere appreciated, it is 
to be expected that large engines—and mechanical stokers—will 
become more and more numerous. 

As has been observed already the percentage of increase in 
total payments either to enginemen or firemen, is a figure rel- 
atively of little significance to the outsider because of the wide 
differences in the items which make up the average; but there is 
one marked difference between the enginemien’s case and the 
firemen’s, which is due to the length of time over which the 
increase applies. The enginemen were awarded rates in Novem- 
ber which dated from May J, thus giving many individuals hun- 
dreds of dollars in back pay. The firemen asked and. expected 
ten months’ back pay but did not get it, the arbitrators adopting 
the view presented by the railways:that, under the law, the deci- 
sion could not be made retroactive. This makes a difference of 
from 10 to 50 per cent. in the gross burden, according to the 
length of time that the arbitration stands. For example, assume 
that the present decision stands for four years, a road ‘paying 
$1,000 a month additional, will thus be expending, as a result of 
this award, $48,000; but if the award had begun to run from 
last July the total would have been $58,000. Or, to put it in 
another way, if the $48,000 equals 10 per cent. increase from the 
present time, the setting back of the date would have changed 
it to over 12 per cent. 

One significant clause in the present decision which did not 
appear in the enginemen’s or in any previous arbitration is that 
in Article 9, to the effect that a fireman’s earnings shall not be 
increased (above the higher rates of pay and conditions hither- 
to in effect and now guaranteed to him) by a combination 
of the new rates with the old conditions, or the old rates with 
the new conditions. A man, for example, who gets $3.60 for a 
run which ordinarily takes about 10 hours, with extra pay after 
12 hours, will continue to receive $3.60, though the new rate for 
the run will be $3, with overtime after ten hours; but if the 
man continues to enjoy the old mileage rate, he must also sub- 
mit to the old time limit; he must continue to work the 11th 
and 12th hours without overtime pay. 

The firemen’s settlement now reinforces the enginemen’s in 
confirmation of the principle that a road making scanty profits, 
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or even one doing business at a loss, must pay as good wages 
as a more prosperous line. The fundamental principle that the 
roads shall act together and shall recognize the brotherhoods as 
authoritatively representing their employees is also further en- 
trenched. These points settled, arbitration must become more 
and more common, for each controversy becomes of such mag- 
nitude that no railway officer and no labor leader will take the 
responsibility of abating his demands, except under the most 
thorough investigation of facts and the most strenuous efforts 
at impartiality that it is possible to secure. 

The firemen’s problems were in a sense easy because, to so 
large an extent, the basis of their settlement could be found in 
the enginemen’s agreement. (Railway Age Gazette, November 
29, 1912, page 1039.) For this reason the weaknesses of the 
Erdman law do not specially stand out in this case. But those 
weaknesses still exist, and the duty resting on Congress to cure 
them is as grave as ever. 


THE NEED FOR CONCERTED ACTION REGARDING 
VALUATION. 


A GREAT part of the public regards the railways of the 

United States as a big trust. Many people think that 
regarding matters affecting only the railways of a particular 
territory all of the railway managers in that territory stand 
and work together; and that likewise in matters affecting all 
of the railways of the country all the railway managers get 
together and present a united front. No view could be more 
incorrect. No class of men in the same line of business 
differ more or find it harder to pull together than railway 
managers. This is chiefly due to competitive rivalries both 
between individuals and between the railways they repre- 
sent. Only when confronted with strong necessity can the 
railways be brought to work harmoniously together, and 
even when the need for close co-operation between them 


seems obvious and great, they often pull apart and work at 
One of the classic examples was the way 


cross purposes. 
they handled the rate advance cases. Not only did not 
the eastern and: western roads present a united front, but 
even roads in the same territory presented their cases to the 
commission on conflicting and mutually destructive theories. 
It was largely due to the bungling failure of the railways to 
get together in the handling of these cases that they com- 
pletely lost both of them. This is pretty generally admitted 
now by railway officers. It is unfortunate that in spite of 
their great ability, the hindsight of many railway managers, 
like that of many other people, is often.much better than 
their foresight. 

Never has there arisen in this country any matter more 
imperatively demanding constructive and concerted action by 
the railways than the valuation of railway properties that has 
been provided for by Congress. There is hardly a point 
regarding the subject of valuation of railways on which there 
is an approach to agreement by engineers and economists. 
Many people think that the valuation should be based en- 
tirely on the cost of reproduction, but there is no general 
agreement as to what factors should enter into the cost of 
reproduction, as to how they should be ascertained, or as to 
the weight that should be given to each of them. There are 
varying opinions in regard to the unit costs that should be 
used, as to the way in which the right of way should be 
appraised, as to the amount that should be allowed for 
depreciation of the track and equipment on account of its 
use, as to the amount that shall be allowed for appreciation 
because of solidification and adaptation of roadbed, and so 
on ad infinitum. The way that these various questions are 
settled will affect by hundreds of millions, if not actually by 
billions of dollars, the total amount of the valuation. Again, 
some people contend that no weight should be given to the 
intangible values of railways, while others contend that great 
weight should be given to them; and the way this question 
is settled will also affect the valuation as a whole by an 
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enormous sum. The purpose of valuation is the same as 
to every railway. The principles on which, and the methods 
according to which, the valuation of all the railways should 
be made are the same. Therefore, it would seem that it 
should be possible for the managers of all the railways, 
through some organization created for that purpose, to. work 
out a harmonious, unified plan to present to, and urge upon 
the attention of, the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

It is not conceivable that the commission would make any 
objection to this being done. On the contrary, it would seem 
that the commission should welcome such action by the 
railways, for it would greatly simplify the commission’s 
work. That some such concerted action by the railways 
themselves is desirable and would be advantageous, seems 
clear. Every railway manager concedes that the railways as 
a whole have lost heavily in the past by not hanging together 
when it was important that they should do so. There is no 
reason for thinking that working at cross purposes, or with- 
out a well defined plan or a good organization to carry it 
through will have any better results in this instance than 
it has had in others. There will be a scheme of valuation 
adopted and carried out. If the railways act harmoniously 
together they doubtless can exert much influence on the 
formulation and execution of that scheme. If they do not do 
so they will have mighty little influence on either its formula- 
tion or its execution. 

The executives of a large number of railways met in New 
York last week and discussed what attitude the railways 
should assume and what action they should take. The meet- 
ing resulted in the appointment of a committee whose func- 
tions and duties have not been clearly defined. It is to be 
hoped that this is the first step toward harmonious, unified 
and organized action, and is to be followed by the appoint- 
ment of a strong working committee. Ever since the Esch- 
Townsend bill was presented in Congress the record of 
the railways in dealing with proposed regulation has been 
very largely one of discord, bungling and defeat. Surely past 
experience contains a lesson that should be applied in 
handling this enormously important matter of valuation. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Valuation of Public Service Corporations; Legal and Economic Phases of 
Valuation fcr Rate Making and Public Purchase. By Robert H. Whit- 
ten, Ph.D. 798 pages, 534 in x 9% in. Buckram. Published by the 
Banks Law Publishing Company, New York. Price, $5.50. 

The subject with which this book deals is at present one of 

leading public interest and importance. Its interest and im- 

portance have been much increased by the legislation pro- 

viding for a valuation of all of the railways in the United 

States by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The work deals 

chiefly with the legal and economic phases of valuation, although 

it touches on pertinent engineering matters. 

The three main purposes for which valuations of public 
utilities may be made are to furnish bases for taxation, for the 
regulation of rates and for public purchase. It is valuation for 
the latter two purposes that Dr. Whitten chiefly discusses. He 
believes there is a very close relationship between valuation for 
rate purposes and for public purchase. He recognizes the fact, 
however, that in a valuation for public purchase the net earnings 
must be given much weight, while valuation for rate purposes is 
really to determine, not what the commercial value of a prop- 
erty is, but to a large degree, what it ought to be, and that. 
therefore, it is desirable to treat valuation for the two purposes 
separately. 

The book covers quite thoroughly the views expressed by valu- 
ation engineers and in the opinions of commissions and courts 
regarding the various factors that should be included in valua- 
tions and the weight that should be given to them. Among the 
important points treated are the weight to be given to the cost 
of reproduction and to actual cost; the proper methods of ap- 
praising lands; the consideration to be given to land donated 
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or acquired without cost; to value added by expenditures from 
earnings, to adaptation and solidification, to physical depreciation, 
to going value, and to franchise value; the rate of return that 
should be allowed, etc. 

Dr. Whitten’s expressions of opinion on disputed points indicate 
that he believes that valuation for rate purposes should be made 
and the percentage of return fixed on bases which officers of 
public utilities would consider unfair to their companies. Doubt- 
less his connection with one of the public service commissions of 
New York has influenced his attitude. The Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission, which has won an enviable reputation for fairness 
and effectiveness, has generally followed a less restrictive policy 
than Dr. Whitten seems to favor. The same thing may be said 
of the New York Public Service Commission for the Second 
District and of the Washington Railroad Commission. However, 
while Dr. Whitten himself favors a policy of regulation that 
would be likely to hamper more or less the development of 
public utilities, his book, as has been indicated, fully presents 
the views of the authorities. It is, in fact, an interesting and 
valuable work, and deals very satisfactorily with the legal and 
economic aspects of valuation. The last chapter contains an 
excellent bibliography. 


The Biographical Directory of the Railway Officials of America. 1913 Edi- 
tion. Compiled and edited by Harold Francis Lane, associate editor 
of the Railway Age Gazette. 623 pages, 7 in. x 9 in. Published by the 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company, New York, and distributed 
by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, 239 West Thirty-ninth street, New 
York. Cloth. Price, $4. 


The 1913 edition of the Biographical Directory is the seventh 
in a series begun by the Railway Age Company in 1885 for the 
purpose of furnishing a concise record of the railway history 
of the men who build, control and carry on the operation of the 
railways of North America, arranged alphabetically for personal 
reference, rather than under the titles of their companies. Pre- 
vious issues have been published in 1885, 1887, 1893, 1896, 1901 
and 1906, and the book is too well known to require extended 
description. It has come to be recognized as an indispensable 
reference book in every railway library as the only comprehensive 
history of the professional careers of American railway officials. 
On account of the large number of changes in railway personnel 
that have come about in the seven years since the last edition 
was published the present edition, in which the sketches are 
brought tip to March 1, should be especially valuable. 

The first issue, in June, 1885, contained 3,764 names, not all of 
them accompanied by a personal record, requiring 276 pages. 
The present volume includes over 4,200 personal histories, oc- 
cupying 623 pages. Each successive volume has shown many new 
officials added and many old names removed by death or retire- 
ment from railway life, and while there are many names in the 
1913 edition that were also included in the first edition in 1885, 
the records for 1913 will be found to be largely those of men not 
named in the volume for 1885—many of them not even in the 1906 
edition. A new generation has come into command of our rail- 
ways. 

Over four hundred sketches which were included in the pre- 
ceding volume, for 1906, have been eliminated on account of death 
and many more on account of retirement from service or for 
other reasons, while more than 1,500 new sketches have been in- 
serted. Many of these are of young men who have come to 
official rank since the last edition was published and there also 
appear a number of sketches of railway officials of extended 
service who had hitherto failed to furnish the necessary data. 
Included in this volume are the names of many men who have 
left important positions in railway service to engage in other 
business, but whose railway record still continues to be a matter 
of general interest. The policy has been continued of republish- 
ing sketches of former railway officials now retired where there is 
evidence that they are living. 

As in the 1906 edition biographical sketches of the members 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission and of many of the 
state railway commissioners are grouped in alphabetical order at 
the end of the volume. 
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Letters to the Laditor. 


CAR UNDERFRAME DESIGN. 





PittspurGH, Pa., April 8, 1913. 
To THE Epitor or THE RatLway AcE GAZETTE: 

I have just read Mr. LaBach’s article on horizontal bracing 
of a car, and following his line of argument may say that tender 
frames are often braced by diagonal members, also passenger 
cars. Freight car underframes with very few exceptions are 
considered sufficiently stiffened by the floors of the car, be it 
composite or steel. This is economical construction, inasmuch 
as the floor is necessary anyhow. 

The general question of resistance of the car towards longi- 
tudinal shocks is not receiving the attention that it should. 
Suppose a car, weak in that direction, fails in a long train. 
It will naturally cause a wreck and suffer damage, but what 
is more significant, all the other cars, weak or strong, will 
suffer likewise. Therefore, all the cars offered in interchange 
should be made of a certain standard strength. We have 
standards and specifications for bolsters, wheels, arch bars, 
axles, bolts, brake beams, couplers, hose, and dozens of other 
details, but we have none for the car itself. Occasionally we 
hear persons advocating a standard car for all the roads, and 
rightly too, but until such a time we should have specifications 
covering the minimum strength longitudinally so as to make 
the trains of a uniform resisting strength. 

This in turn would also protect the car trust companies more 
than heretofore, as a car of a certain capacity would then rep- 
resent a more fixed value. At the present time possibly no 
two opinions would agree as to longitudinal strength required. 

In the vertical direction, i. e., the carrying strength, we are 
somewhat better off, but even here rigid specifications as to 
maximum fiber stresses under certain maximum conditions are 
badly needed. A. Stuckt. 





CAPITALIZING BRAIN AND BRAWN. 





Battirmore, Md., January 8, 1913. 
To THE Epitor oF THE RarLway AGE GAZETTE: 

Those who own and operate our railroads, particularly the 
men who hold the strings to the treasury and by their skilled 
diplomatic financiering can induce bankers and investors to 
furnish millions of dollars to readily redeem maturing obliga- 
tions or pay for necessary improvements, are up against a most 
perplexing problem which will test their ingenuity. I refer to 
the investment of the surplus earnings of all railroad employees ; 
that is, the creation of a means to protect them against loss of 
their savings by unfortunate speculation. 

The statement may surprise some people, but it is neverthe- 
less true, that many railroad employees are often prey for the 
unscrupulous stock promoter, the land and loan shark, and 
other rainbow fortune builders who believe that the railroad 
field has a perpetual crop of “Easy Marks” who can be fleeced 
with impunity. 

The nature of the railroad man’s daily occupation often 
makes him the “good fellow” who usually gets “bit,” because he 
is too big hearted to turn down an acquaintance who he be- 
lieves is doing an honest business. It is most regrettable that 
these “philanthropic investments” frequently prove to be “night- 
mares,” and not alone affect the railroad man who is the un- 
fortunate, but also cause hardship to his family or those de- 
pendent upon him. 

It is a well-known fact that millions of dollars are set aside 
or are being accumulated by the railroads in insurance, pension, 
savings and other funds for the benefit of their hundreds of 
thousands of employees, which is commendable. But there is 
evidence to show that the surplus earnings of employees are 
not always diverted in the right direction, where profits would 
replace losses. 

By protecting the interests of employees railroads are assured 
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of greater efficiency in work performed, and employees generally 
become more contented. It requires wisdom—unusual tact—to 
guide the welfare, comfort and health of employees, perhaps 
to as great a degree as to guarantee safety to the traveling 
public, and the railroad management that can accomplish this 
task without causing unnecessary friction will carry the banner 
of prosperity for all time. 

Various schemes to accomplish this work have been sug- 
gested at different times, but as a rule the men who guide 
the destiny of our railroads have been too busy with other 
duties pertaining to the physical improvement of the roads to 
devote careful thought to this problem the solution of which 
should be mutually beneficial. It is to the credit of a few of 
our railroad presidents that they seem willing to give the 
matter the attention it deserves, and it would not be surprising 
to learn that some plan will be adopted in the not distant future 
whereby railroad employees may invest their surplus earnings 
with security, perhaps in the stock or bonds of their employing 
railroad, payment for same to be made in instalments and at 
a convenient ratio to their salaries. Large corporations in other 
industries have adopted the “profit-sharing” idea with success, 
so why should not the railroads? 

Cuas. C. SCHNATTERBECK. 





THE CRIME OF 45. 


Iowa, April 26, 1913. 


To THE Eprror oF THE Rattway AcE GAZETTE: 

Twenty years ago the question of tramp railroad men, par- 
ticularly enginemen and trainmen, had become serious so far as 
it affected the standard of efficiency. Railroad managers seek- 
ing a remedy for the trouble looked to European railroad prac- 
tice, but in doing so failed to realize the difference in conditions 
and that as the United States became settled and railroad con- 
struction materially decreased, the conditions prevailing here 
would, to a great extent, right themselves. It was simply a 
question of wanderlust and new territory and a demand for 
men which made it an easy matter to satisfy the craving. 

While the establishment of pension funds by European rail- 
roads naturally induced men to remain with one railroad dur- 
ing their working life, the establishing of these benefits were 
not brought about by conditions similar to those existing in 
the United States, for the reason that the average European, 
particularly the Englishman, seldom has more than one trade, 
business or profession at his fingers’ end; has no new country 
at home to explore and almost invariably remains with one 
employer as long as it is possible for him to do so. 

American railroad managers considered they had the solution 
to their troubles in the pension fund and to a great extent 
they undoubtedly had and nothing but good would have resulted 
had they been content to adopt the European system without 
trying to make it effectual by arbitrary age limit rules. In Eng- 
land the rules of the pension fund in effect on most railroads 
provide, or did provide at the time they were established, that 
new men under 21 years of age, or men over 47 were not en- 
titled to the benefits of the fund, and consequently would not be 
admitted to membership. We, wiser in our generation than the 
Britisher, conceived the idea of making the pension scheme 
complete and binding by also establishing an age limit rule—not 
a limit of age at which a man would be barred from partici- 
pating in the benefits of the pension fund, but a limit of age at 
which we would take from him the undeniable right to work 
and support his family—hence the age limit rule, written and 
unwritten, now in effect on many of the larger and standard 
railroads of this, God’s country. 

Is this rule, in its application to the individual, just or unjust? 
Does the arbitrary application of the rule increase the standard 
of efficiency and is it a humane rule to enforce against labor? 

The age limit rule practically says that no inexperienced man 
over 36 years of age, or experienced man over 45 years shal} 
be employed. In other words the enforcement of this rule 1m- 
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plies that an inexperienced man at 36 years of age, or over, 
is not considered good material for training, and an experienced 
man at 45 or over, should he unfortunately be seeking railroad 
employment, is not a desirable man to employ, 

On the other hand should an inexperienced man between 
the age of 33 and 36, or an experienced man between 42 and 45, 
obtain employment it is, according to pension fund statistics, 
considered they will, provided they remain physically fit, render 
good service up to 65 or 70 years of age. In other words the 
factor in deciding a man’s fitness is not his age, but whether he 
happens to be employed or unemployed at a certain age. 

The rules of the pension fund, by fixing the age at which a 
man retires at 65 or 70, lead us to assume that statistics show 
that an experienced man can give good service up to, at the 
least, 60 years of age; yet the application of the age limit rule 
means to those seeking employment that notwithstanding their 
years of experience, at 45 years their services are no longer re- 
quired by railroads. In the absence of a knowledge of the 
principles underlying these rules, it would appear that it is a 
crime to be 45 years of age and the unpardonable sin to be seek- 
ing employment at that age. 

All sensible men will admit that a man should before reach- 
ing the age of 36, know what trade, business or profession he 
wishes to engage in; consequently the rule relative to the hiring 
of inexperienced men does not inflict much, if any, hardship 
on that class seeking employment, but to say that a man at 
45 years of age, with perhaps twenty or twenty-five years’ prac- 
tical experience to his credit, able to pass physical and other 
examinations, cannot give equally as good, if not better service 
than the inexperienced man hired at the age of 33 or 34, is 
asking us to believe that which our experience and common 
sense tell us is not true. 

Pension funds, relief departments and civil service rules have 
and always will prove a boon to the rank and file of American 
railroad men. They provide against old age and sickness; have 
helped increase the standard of efficiency of service; have in 
many instances advanced men, due to seniority in service, when 
under old conditions with no civil service rules, their fitness 
would be doubted. It is, however, a question whether these 
funds and the application of civil service rules encourage and 
promote individuality and initiative—individuality and initiative 
which have produced a score or more American railroad presi- 
dents and managers to whom the world takes off its hat. Pen- 
sion funds and civil service rules make capable men, loyal men, 
and men who stick; but that these benefits and rules stand for 
individuality and initiative is open to question. 

If equity is a law in our hearts and its proper object is to 
secure the rights of humanity decided by the consciousness of 
right and wrong, let us by every rule of equity wash out the 
crime of 45 before it becomes a question of man’s inhumanity 
to man. Let us judge the fitness of men by their mental and 
physical condition instead of by an arbitrary age limit rule. 

Equity requires us to do to others what in similar circum- 
stances we would expect from them. Buenos Ano. 





Om Fuer 1n InprA.—India, like the rest of the world, is suf- 
fering from an increase in the price of everything, including coal. 
Hence locomotive engineers there are considering the use of oil, 
and the adoption of oil-engine locomotives has been seriously 
put forward in connection with the operation of the waterless 
track over which the Trans-Persian Railway would have to pass. 
This, however, is very much in the future, but there are still 
many places in India where oil fuel would be seriously worth 
consideration. In order to test the matter thoroughly, the In- 
dian govertiment will soon carry out an important series of trials 
on the North Western Railway, and has made a contract for the 
supply of about 7,000 tons of oil for the purpose. Six engines 
will be fitted in the first instance, and carefully trained crews 
employed so as to ensure a proper comparison between the prac- 
tical values of Bengal coal and Persian oil under regular service 
conditions. 
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ARE OUR RAILROADS FAIRLY TREATED? 


A Discussion Before the Economic Club in Which the Bankers, 
the Public, the Railroads and Labor Were Represented. 


The last dinner of the season of the Economic Club of New 
York was heid on April 29 and the subject for discussion was 
“Are Our Railroads Fairly Treated?” The speakers were W. 
C. Brown of the New York Central, F. A. Delano of the Wabash, 
A. B. Garretson of the Brotherhood of Railroad Conductors, 
B. F. Bttsh of the Missouri Pacific and Prof. Wm. Z. Ripley of 
Harvard University. James Speyer, president of the club, made 
a short introductory talk in which, although he did not attempt 
to finally pass upon the question presented for discussion, he 
indicated clearly that in his opinion—that of a banker financially 
interested in thousands of miles of railroad—the railroads are 
not being treated in such a way as to induce new capital to seek 
investment in their securities. 

Mr. Brown, viewing the question as a railroad president, spoke 
of the necessity for further investment in American railroads 
and outlined clearly how pressing were these necessities. 

Mr. Garretson discussed the question from the point of view 
of organized labor, with a breadth of judgment, however, that is 
his own. He presented figures which he said were those on which 
the ordinary workingman on a railroad based his opinion as 
to whether or not the owners were receiving a fair return on their 
investment. According to these figures, the return on the invest- 
ment in railroad property, and by this Mr. Garretson apparently 
meant dividends paid on railroad stocks, had increased very 
much faster during the past decade than had the rate of expenses 
of the roads, or than had the rate of investment of new capital. 
Mr. Garretson pointed out that the employees, and more par- 
ticularly the railroad conductors, knew what was going on in the 
management of the properties, knew if the management was 
using improper methods and he made a strong plea that railroad 
managements do nothing which they could not give full publicity 
to. He closed his address by saying that in his opinion the dual 
control and dual regulation of railroad operation and activities 
by the states and the federal authorities was wrong in principle 
and put a hardship on the railroads that was wholly unfair and 
oppressive. He stated emphatically that in his opinion railroads 
could only be regulated fairly and properly by the federal author- 
ities and the interference in this regulation by states was an 
unmixed misfortune. 

Abstracts of Prof. Ripley’s, Mr. Delano’s and Mr. Bush’s re- 
marks follow: 


PROF. RIPLEY’S ADDRESS. 


The most striking feature of the railroad problem in 1913 is 
the contrast with conditions ten years earlier. Instead of un- 
exampled prosperity, a period of great financial depression in 
transportation business has supervened. In place of practical 
domination in the economic life of the country, the carriers 
now seem to be more or less at the mercy of circumstances. 
Organized labor under threat of general strikes has forced sub- 
stantial concessions both in wages and conditions. The carriers 
have acquiesced manfully in the mandate of the people that they 
shall be subject to public control. But they find themselves 
now by the pressure of increasing costs of operation and of ever 
greater demands from the public for more and better service, 
practically compelled to throw themselves upon the mercy of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for relief. This relief is de- 
manded, not alone in the interest of investors, but in order that 
much needed improvements and extensions commensurate with 
the development of the country may be made. It is a self-evident 
proposition that unless the railroads are prosperous and protected 
in the exercise of their property rights, a healthy growth of 
transportation facilities cannot be had. Adequate service and 
the convenience of the public require that the present plight of 
the railways should receive the most earnest consideration. 





Railway net income which culminated in 1910 has now declined 
from that level by about one-eighth, despite a considerable in- 
crease in gross earnings. The latest evidence shows a halting 
and uncertain movement. This condition of affairs makes it 
practically impossible for the carriers to raise funds by the sale, 
even of bonds, except at high rates of interest. Further con- 
tinuation of hand-to-mouth financing by issuance of short-term 
notes is fraught with danger. A menace to continued prosperity 
also is the successful pressure of the railroad brotherhoods for 
substantial increases of wages. 

Under ordinary circumstances relief might be had from three 
directions, greater economy and efficiency, a substantial growth 
of traffic, or an increase of rates. 

Economy and greater efficiency of operation, as a remedy for 
deficiency of revenue, played a large part in the rate advance 
cases of 1910. But it is clear that railroads, as a field for the 
introduction of scientific management methods, are considerably 
handicapped. Rigid rules of the railway brotherhoods are diffi- 
cult to overcome. The wide geographical extension of operations 
renders detailed superintendence impossible. And the steadily 
increasing demands of the public for more and better service, 
regardless of cost, hinder the introduction of many plans for 


more scientific operation. On the whole, American railroads ° 


are operated at the high level of efficiency. Certain economies 
ought, nevertheless, to be effected. Among these should be a 
careful revision of purchasing department methods. Laxity and 
private profit ought to be rigorously excluded. Every ad- 
vantage should be taken of the open market regardless of finan- 
cial affiliation with the large industrial combinations. This point 
was especially referred to in the eastern rate advance cases of 
1910. Contracts with private car and express companies ought 
to be reduced to the lowest possible figures, so that all suspicion 
of favoritism should likewise be eliminated. With houses thus 
set in order, the roads should be able to present a strong case 
for efficiency. They need fear no comparison with any other 
country in the world. 

Increase in tonnage, as a remedy for the existing distress, 
promises less relief than might have been expected five years ago. 
This follows naturally from the rise of operating costs already 
mentioned, But it is also established by the clear demonstration 
that after a certain point of traffic congestion has been reached 
immediate, general and extraordinary outlay of capital is neces- 
sary in order to handle-further increments of tonnage. Unless 
earnings, therefore, are sufficiently ample to permit of large 
annual improvements out of income, the demand for new capital 
seems bound to outrun the earning power. 

It is apparent from the foregoing statements that relief can be 
afforded for the present crisis in a large way only by the sanction 
by the government under the new powers of control exercised 
since 1906-10, of a general increase of rates chargeable for service. 
Experience of the last ten years emphasizes the point that such 
relief can scarcely be afforded piecemeal. The growing unity 
of interest of all carriers arises, not only out of the close inter- 
relation of rates all over the country under the stress of com- 
mercial competition, but also because of the practical standardiza- 
tion of the largest item in railway expenses, namely, the outgo 
for wages under pressure from the railroad brotherhoods. It 
would appear therefore that in place of attempts, road by road, 
to raise rates on individual commodities, what is needed is the 
formulation of a carefully prepared plan of more general revision. 

A substantial increase of revenue by means of higher freight 
rates seems, then, inevitable. But the failure to secure the ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 1910, instead 
of being discouraging, should point out the way for the future. 
The commission at that time promised to consider similar proposi- 
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tions in future without prejudice. They have, as a matter of fact, 
since 1910 permitted more raises of rates than they have denied, 
as shown by the following statement: 


Peoponed GOVARDED BOPTOPEL, «..oo5 20000060002 00000008s008 66 
Proposed advances approved in part........ceeeeecceecece 18 
Proposed advances disapproved.........csccccccccccccccce 60 
Proposed advances voluntarily withdrawn............se0. 18 


And then in addition to these cases of suspension, thousands 
of increases have been allowed to take place without interference. 
For New England, thus far, not a single proposed increase has 
been permanently prevented; and an aggregate increase of charges 
of over $3,000,000 has actually occurred since 1910, The policy 
of the carriers should be to cease crying “Wolf,” thereby arousing 
distrust among investors, and to go confidently forward and 
prepare a strong and logically defensible schedule of advances to 
present to the proper authorities. 

In the upward revision of rates the representatives of shippers 
should be consulted, as was recently done in the increase of 
transcontinental rates, just sanctioned by the commission. Many 
favors to the trusts which now exist through unduly low rates 
on such commodities as sugar, copper, cattle and beef and steel 
products should first of all be corrected. Despite the great rise 
in prices, rates on many of these trust-made commodities are no 
higher than they were in 1900. All suspicion that interlocking 
directorates have perpetuated these unreasonably low freight 
rates should be met. The relation between rates to large cities 
and industrial centers, as compared with local charges, needs 
attention also. If the railways come with clean hands, well 
ordered houses and a proper scheme of increases, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission can scarcely fail to recognize the justice 
of their demands. 

Positive remedial legislation in the interest of railroads, as 
distinct from mere administrative sanction of rate increases, is 
distinctly demanded also by the situation respecting arbitration 
of wage disputes. The Erdman Act of 1898 is notoriously unfair 
to the carriers, leading, as it always does, to a compromise deci- 
sion rather than to a settlement upon the merits of the case. This 
results from the fact that the entire responsibility for the final 
decision rests upon the third member of the arbitration board 
representing the public, as distinct from the other two representa- 
tives of the carriers and their organized employees respectively. 
The law should be amended to provide for a commission in part 
composed of permanent government experts, the remainder of its 
membership being made up of members chosen to represent di- 
rectly the three parties in interest, the railroads, the employees 
and the public. But the public representation should at all times 
out-number that of the carriers and the operatives. Only thus, 
by a massing of responsibility in strictly impartial hands, may 
decisions be expected on the real merits of the case. 


MR. DELANO’S ADDRESS. 


“Are Our Railroads Treated Fairly?” Although that ques- 
tion is the subject of our debate, it is not my intention to 
attempt to answer it. I shall make an effort to tell briefly 
the history of the situation and describe the present condi- 
tions, and let you decide for yourselves, from the facts. 

The first steam railroads were built scarcely more than 
80 years ago. As you all know, in no country of the world 
has their growth been as rapid as here, and nowhere else has 
so much been accomplished by private enterprise. During 
the first 60 of these 80 years every possible encouragement 
was given to the promoter and investor to build into new 
territory or to duplicate existing lines. The evils which 
flowed from excessive railroad building and over-speculation 
in railroad construction cannot be laid wholly at the door 
of the railroad men of the time, but must be shared equally 
by the general public, for everything was done to encourage 
the lust of conquest. Full and complete dependence was 
placed upon the competitive theory. And yet, through all 
this period, in spite of all the glowing prospectuses of the 
premoters of the day, it was recognized that investments in 
railway securities were hazardous. Forty and fifty years ago 
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the interest rates on railway bonds were 7 to 10 per cent., 
and this, with discounts and stock bonuses given, brought 
the net interest burden upon the railroads to fully 10 per cent. 
Usually neither the states nor the communities gave any 
guarantees whatever. On the other hand, there was no in- 
timation that profits would be limited to what the courts now 
call “a fair rate of interest on the investment.” The reason- 
able expectation of the investor was that, while some of 
these investments might prove disastrous, they might prove 
very profitable. 

Towards the end of this first 60-year period, the evils of 
the competitive system began to make themselves felt, and 
public opinion demanded remedial legislation. Briefly stated, 
those evils were excessive discrimination between communi- 
ties and even between individuals. The first important legis- 
lative effort at a remedy was the passage of the Interstate 
Commerce law, 25 years ago. Since that time, especially 
within the last 20-year period, there has been a constantly 
growing public sentiment of hostility towards the railways. 
I shall make no attempt to justify the acts of the railways 
during these first decades of development, although I think 
much might be said on that score. Any student of the ques- 
tion can readily see that the conditions were the natural 
result of the method. Communities everywhere did all they 
could to get the railroads competing with each other, in order 
to secure by this very competitive system discrimination in 
their own favor; large industries in their own sphere did 
the same thing, and the reaction finally came when there were 
not enough favors left to go around. Communities and in- 
dividuals who got less than they thought they ought to get 
began to raise objections to the system which they had them- 
selves helped to create. ° 

Briefly, then, the history of the railroads has been: 

First. Sixty years of rapid extension and competitive 
building, leading to intense strife for traffic, encouraged in 
every possible way by the communities. 

Second. Growing dissatisfaction with the railroads during 
the latter part of this period. 

Third. An entire change of policy in the last 20-year 
period, compelling an entire readjustment by the railways. 

This latter phase is the one in which we are particularly 
interested today. It is not necessary to tell a body of 
business men or economists that readjustment is the most 
difficult problem which business has to encounter. We have 
a good example of that in the tariff question. Many of us 
favor a decided reduction of the tariff, but even the most 
ardent believer in a tariff for revenue rather than a tariff for 
protection can see the immense difficulties of readjustment 
when it is remembered that wages and all the methods of 
manufacture have been predicated on one set of conditions 
and must be rudely or quickly readjusted to another set of 
conditions. In this period of readjustment the railroads have 
also been confronted by the swelling tide of dissatisfaction 
which has shown itself chiefly in an unfriendly, if not hostile, 
public opinion. It may be said that in the 60 years of our 
growth we “sowed the wind” and are now “reaping the 
whirlwind,” but in any fair review of the facts I think it 
will have to be acknowledged that the whole community 
shared in bringing about this result. 

The greatest difficulty the railways have today arises from 
the fact that the policy of the country as a whole is incon- 
sistent and unsettled, for, while the federal and state govern- 
ments have emphatically adopted the theory of the regulation 
of rates, public opinion and the law still retain the theory 
of the competitive system. In other words, the community 
as a whole seems unwilling to trust the regulation theory or 
else wants to get all the advantage of both theories. 

The plea of the railroad man to-day is that either he be let 
alone to work out his own salvation under the competitive 
system, or that the country shall acknowledge that the com- 
petitive system is so objectionable in some of its results that 
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we must rely solely on federal and state authorities to pass 
upon or fix rates. Someone will say this is a plea for “pool- 
ing,” and the evils of the old “pool” days will be recalled; 
but that is not the contention. The claim is that if we must 
submit to the regulation of rates, then we should be free to 
make binding agreements between ourselves in respect to 
rates, time schedules, terminal allowances and multitudinous 
matters in connection with our public duties, subject always 
to full and complete publicity and the approval of the state 
and national authorities. 

The hostile public opinion to which I have already referred 
has borne down upon the railroads in numerous exactions of 
law, sometimes veiled under the guise of the necessities of 
public safety, but more often nothing more nor less than in 
the spirit of retaliation against the railroads. Unfortunately, 
too, during the latter portion of the period of which I am 
speaking, much of this legislation has been fathered by labor 
organizations among our own employees who, instead of 
‘.c1ug loyal to their employers, are actually “lobbying” against 
us. I am not saying this in unfriendliness to labor men, but 
because I feel that I must in this discussion talk plainly and 
not mince matters. 

I shall attempt a brief review of some of this legislation 
that you may have the matter clearly before you: 

Legislation for the Two-Cent Fare Law.—The net effect of this 
legislation has been a severe impairment of railway passenger 
earnings. 

Postal Legislation—Great reductions in the compensation by 
the government to the railroads for carrying the mails have been 
made, until this service on many railways is done at an actual 
loss and at the expense of other business. 

The Hours of Service and Safety Appliance Laws, although 
adding to the burdens borne by the railways, were so obviously 
regulations intended to promote safety that I mention them not in 
complaint, but only as a matter of record. 

The Boiler Inspection Law.—The ostensible object of this law 
was to promote the safety of engineers and firemen, but its effect 
has been very much more far reaching. The fact that the in- 
spectors ordinarily use discretion and common sense in adminis- 
tering the law, that they do not always enforce its provisions to 
the letter, is the only reason that it is operative at all; but that 
is poor satisfaction to the railroad official. 

Electric Headlight Laws——In a number of states electric head- 
light laws have been enacted, ostensibly for the protection of 
the locomotive engineer and the traveling public, but really for 
the promotion and benefit of an electric headlight corporation, in 
the official ranks of which members of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers are prominent. This is certainly not a credit- 
able record for an organization which is justly proud of its long 
reputation for honorable dealing and conservatism. These state 
laws in many cases do not require a headlight of adequate candle 
power, for by specifying an electric light or very high candle 
power, they exclude equally effective acetylene headlights, al- 
though it is a notorious fact that these have proved simple and 
satisfactory in service on automobiles all over this and other 
countries. 

The So-Called “Full-Crew” Laws—I need hardly tell a New 
York audience about these laws. They are among the most un- 
just exactions which railroads have ever had to face. Several 
years ago the federal government required the railroads to equip 
all their freight cars, as well as passenger cars and locomotives, 
with air brakes, and stipulated that the speed of. trains should 
be entirely controlled by the locomotive engineer. Now cosines 
this organization of trainmen, boasting a membership of over 
200,000, and under an offensive and defensive alliance with the 
other railroad organizations, having the tacit support of all, and 
by means of its lobbies and pre-election pledges, is trying to 
compel the railways to employ unnecessary men. The object of 
this trainmen’s organization is purely selfish. Its members real- 
ize as well as every employer or economist that wages are con- 
trolled in the long run by demand and supply; that by compelling 
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the railroads to employ this additional brakeman on every train, 
they will increase the demand and help to exhaust the supply; 
thus influence wages. 

The results of these changes in policy and the enforced re- 


-adjustments are beginning to be apparent. They should have 


your consideration, for they are of immense importance. 

First of all, it is very clear that the period of railroad build- 
ing and extensions is over. A great deal of capital is needed 
and will be used in completing and improving existing railroads 
and in adding to their equipment and facilities; but the period 
of building extensions into new territory is over, because there 
is no encouragement to the invesfor. 

Second, the railroads’ cost of living has gone up enormously 
in the last twenty years. Staple necessities, such as fuel and ties, 
have increased very largely in cost, and at the same time the 
standards of service which the public demands have greatly risen. 
In order to increase their efficiency, railroads have been com- 
pelled to use larger locomotives, increase their tons per train; 
this in turn has created a demand for larger and stronger cars, 
heavier rail, better roadbed, and so on. 

Another important point is that in recent years the gen- 
eral rate of interest has risen. It has risen against the rail- 
ways as well as against other borrowers, and, therefore, to 
raise adequate capital the railways must pay, and must, there- 
fore, earn a larger return on capital than formerly was 
necessary. Railways which a few years ago could sell 3% 
per cent. bonds at par cannot now sell 4% per cent. bonds 
at par. The net earnings of the railways have not increased 
in proportion to the increase in the amount that they must 
pay to get new capital or to refund old securities. 

Third, every new public demand of the federal or state 
government or the municipality puts a burden which is es- 
pecially heavy to bear by’ the railway company with small 
resources. It is perfectly clear to railroad men that the day 
of the small railroad has absolutely gone. A railroad of less 
than 500 miles which is not an adjunct to an important min- 
ing or manufacturing concern has little show for existence. 
Although public opinion more or less resents the great rail- 
road corporations and the excessive centralization of authority 
incident to these large corporations, yet it is perfectly clear 
that the many exactions of law to which I have briefly 
referred have had much to do with bringing them into being. 
In the battle for existence only the strongest have been able 
to survive. 

Fourth, it has been sometimes pointed out that poverty 
and wealth are largely comparative terms; and certainly this 
applies to railway corporations just as much as to individuals. 
The plea of the relatively poor corporation for an advance 
in rates is unheeded. Our commissions think only of the 
profits which our richest corporations will make by reason 
of a possible advance. The fact that the richest corporations 
represent relatively small proportion of the total mileage; 
that they are rican by reason of fortunate chance or ex- 
traordinary foresight; that many of them are corporations 
which went through a long struggle in their early history 
and only after bankruptcy were put upon a paying basis, is 
forgotten. The very complexity of all these questions points 
clearly to the principle that the public should more and more 
depend on expert knowledge in the regulation of the rail- 
ways, and not attempt this regulation by annual legislative 
enactments. . 

Fifth, the greatest hope of the railways and the public in 
the future lies in intelligent regulation. Railway officers 
whom I meet and talk with do not in the least fear the results 
of regulation by commissions free from political pressure, 
with a fair knowledge of the facts. Our experience is that 
these commissions, as they come to know the problem better, 
are more and more willing to understand the railroad man’s 
point of view, and, as we think, deal fairly with us. One of 
the great troubles is that while the public and the legislatures 
have created these commissions on the theory that they will 
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be most competent to solve the problems of public regulation, 
the public and legislatures will not refrain from interfering 
with the work of the commissions. In many states the 
legislatures or the people by referendums have adopted laws 
to reduce rates or impose unreasonable restrictions or bur- 
dens on the railways when the legislation was openly op- 
posed as unreasonable, unjust and harmful by the commis- 
sions. The public shows too much of a disposition to dis- 
regard injunctions of experts to be fair and moderate, even 
when they proceed from its own experts, and to trust and 
follow only those public men who advocate radical and even 
violent measures. We are not blind to the danger which lies 
in the public clamor for better service and more exacting 
requirements. It sometimes seems as if every man’s hand 
were against us, and as if few men in public life could be 
found to possess the requisite courage to withstand the 
pressure; but my opinion is that while the public is slow in 
making up its mind, it finally comes to a right conclusion and 
the reaction is all the more effective when it does come. The 
time is sure to arrive when the public will see that if there 
isn’t a fair profit in railway operation the development is 
bound to cease, because capital will seek other and more 
gainful occupations. 


MR. BUSH’S ADDRESS. 


As to how the railroads can secure the money necessary to 
make the improvements and extensions to efficiently provide for 
the carriage of the existing and increasing traffic, so that all 
lines of industry may develop and operate to full advantage 
and our vast tide of commerce still further expand and flow 
unrestricted to its final haven, is “The Railroad Problem.” 

As the conditions are today, by reason of not having the 
means at their command, the railroads, with few if any excep- 
tions, cannot give proper movement to the large volume of ex- 
isting traffic. This was likewise true in 1906, 1907, 1910 and 
1912. The transportation facilities are not keeping pace with 
the increasing traffic requirements. 

Legislation of the most onerous character has in recent years 
been enacted by federal and state authority, entailing numerous 
expenditures without any compensatory provision, many of the 
acts being entirely without beneficial results to the public and 
only an economic waste. Three or four bills now being urged 
upon Congress are estimated to involve an expenditure by the 
railroads within the next four years of nearly a billion and a 
half dollars. 

These many expenses over which the railroad manager has no 
power of control have steadily increased the unit cost of oper- 
ation, and as the unit of compensation for transportation service 
is regulated by federal and state authority, and is more often 
reduced than advanced, it follows that the unit of profit is stead- 
ily decreasing. If these two opposing units of conditions, cost 
and compensation, are allowed to continue in their course, it 
means they will meet in time and all profit will be expunged. 

It may be thought, however, that the revenue derived from the 
increased business will more than offset the increased expense. 
Such is the view of the ordinary layman who has given the mat- 
ter only cursory study. If the roads were not working to their 
full capacity—that is, if they had unused engines, cars, tracks 
and terminal facilities, they could to some degree for a time 
offset the increased expenses by additional earnings, but when as 
in 1906, 1907, 1910 and 1912, they were burdened with business 
beyond their capacity, the excess entails an expense much greater 
than the average cost. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission in 1907 declared that the 
inadequacy of transportation facilities was alarming, yet when 
the railroads sought to advance their rates in 1910 to enable them 
to make better provision for the public demands and establish a 
higher financial credit, the commission would not sanction the 
advance. The earnings of the roads for the two following years, 
1911 and 1912, increased $11,054,000, but the operation, expenses 
and taxes were swelled $98,544,000, leaving a less net revenue 
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for 1912 than for 1910 by $87,490,000. This loss was equivalent 
to the impairment of their ability to raise over $2,187,000,000 at 
4 per cent. 

It is a mistaken conception, though one generally prevalent, 
that the railroads are over-capitalized and seek to obtain ex- 
orbitant rates from the public to pay interest on the excessive 
capital. The fact is that the physical properties of the railroads 
could not be duplicated today for anything like the present cap- 
italization. The money of the owners which has not been cap- 
italized, that has been expended on the roads from year to year 
since their pioneer days, in betterments and improvements, road- 
bed, equipment and their accessories, has long since absorbed 
any water there may have been in the securities. 

I believe that it can truthfully be said that the causes of com- 
plaint in the past against the railroads have been entirely elimi- 
nated. : 

Shippers naturally endeavor to get the lowest rates possible, 
and from the standpoint of their individual interests they believe 
that unjust inequalities exist in rates, although such inequalities 
may be the result of inexorable economic laws beyond the car- 
rier’s power to control. In the adjustment of these differences 
between markets or rival communities, the decision of the com- 
mission is almost invariably in the direction of reducing the 
higher rates to the lower level. In this way there is a constant 
nibbling at the rate fabric which ultimately will prove as injurious 
as a wholesale reduction. 

The census shows that notwithstanding the large increase in 
the capital of manufactures of 105 per cent., the net return to 
the owners on the total of twenty and one-half billions was over 
12 per cent. Yet on the railway capital there was nothing paid 
on three and one-half billions, and less than 5 per cent. on seven 
and one-half billions. The services of the railroads make secure 


the most liberal returns on the enormous capital of fifty-nine and 
one-half billion dollars invested in these two industries, and 
therefore the manufacturers and farmers should willingly aid 


in an effort to get the transportation rates advanced. It is of 
paramount importance to their own continued welfare that they 
exert themselves in that direction. 

The marvelous resources and latent strength of this country 
are in many respects scarcely trenched upon. Of the total land 
area of the country 46 per cent. is in farms, and of this land 
in farms only 54 per cent. is improved. Only 25 per cent. of our 
great domain is producing anything of value. My friend, ex- 
Governor Hadley of Missouri, when in office, stated in a public 
address that the development of Missouri’s natural resources had 
scarcely begun; that there were three counties in the state which 
had no railroads and seven counties with less than twenty-five 
miles; and that of the forty-four million acres of land in the 
state more than one-half had never been touched with a plow. 
A like statement is applicable in many of our western and south- 
ern states. The opening up and cultivation of these undeveloped 
lands by the building of railroads would give a further impetus 
to general trade and industry. 

There are vast mining lands with their hidden treasures yet 
awaiting development. The completion of the Panama canal 
will open to us more directly the trade of the Orient and western 
South American countries with their hundreds of millions of 
beings whose wants may be supplied with our merchantable 
wares. 

In all these we have a magnificent vista of possibilities which 
portends the continual upward trend of our trade and commerce 
with its concomitant of future steady employment for our people 
—the desideratum of all governments. The illimitable prospects 
betoken its continuance if ample provision is made for transpor- 
tation. 

Now, with the present traffic of the railroads reaching the stu- 
pendous figures of over 293 billions of units of service, what will 
the future increase mean if kept up in the ratio of the past? 

You all know something of the capacity of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad, and the magnitude of its operations and transporta- 
tion facilities. Four per cent. of the volume of traffic now annu- 
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ally moved by our railways would at the present day tax the full ©, M. & ST. P. ELECTRIFICATION THROUGH 





capacity of that road, working day and night for one year. The THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
commerce is increasing on an average of 8 per cent. and more 
per year, and notwithstanding that one-half of this yearly increase Announcement was made in the Railway Age Gazette of 


would tax the capacity of one of the first railroads in the land, January 10, 1913, of the plan of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
no provision is being made and no provision can be made under Paul to electrify that portion of its main line to the Pacific coast 







































































































































































the rates now received for transportation service for the proper between Harlowton, Mont., and Avery, Idaho, a distance of 440 
and safe conduct of this prospective traffic. miles, and of the granting of a permit by the government to the 
Can the railroads meet this serious situation with which they Great Falls Power Company to construct a transmission line 
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are confronted? Yes, if allowed to charge a fair compensation across public lands to carry power for this electrification. En- 
for their services. The railroads now receive on an average’ gineers of the electrical manufacturing companies are now work- 
per mile seven and a half mills for hauling a ton of freight, and ing on plans for this installation, and expect to complete them 4 
less than two cents for carrying a passenger. If this average by the middle of 1914. It is estimated that it will require two 

compensation could be increased even one mill, or the equivalent and one-half years to finish the actual construction work after 
of the price of a postage stamp for twenty miles service, it would this. This is the first electrification project proposed where en- 
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extricate them from all further trouble and anxiety. It is scarcely tire engine districts will be covered, and for this reason the 

conceivable that such a slight advance would injuriously affect operation will be watched with much interest. 

any trade, industry or person, yet it would be the means of con- Between Harlowton and Avery, three mountain ranges, the 

‘erring untold benefits upon the entire business interests of the Belt, Rocky and Bitter Root, are crossed. The maximum grade ; 
country. westbound is 2 per cent. for 20.8 miles on the eastern approach 
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to the Rocky mountains, and the maximum grade eastbound is 
1.7 per cent. for 24 miles approaching the St. Paul pass tunnel 
through the Bitter Root mountains. The hardest problem, how- 
ever, is considered to be presented by the continuous grade of 1 
per cent. for 44 miles ascending the western slope of the Belt 
mountains. One of the conditions imposed upon manufacturers 
is the construction of locomotives which will pull trains of 
2,500 tons up this grade at 20 miles per hour, the heavier grades 
being operated with pusher locomotives as at present. The 
necessity for operating the motors at the maximum capacity for 
this .distance is a problem that has not been presented in con- 
nection with other work of this nature, and its successful solu- 
tion will mark an important advance in this field. 

In addition to the main line, about 10 miles of side and yard 
tracks will be electrified, these tracks being mainly located in the 
freight yards. Besides the yards at Harlowton and Avery, ter- 
ininals are now operated at Three Forks, Deer Lodge and Al- 
berton. These yards are all small, as trains of 1,700 tons are now 
hauled across the three ranges with Mikado and Mallet engines 
without breaking up. Also, as Butte and Missoula are the only 
cities of importance along this line, comparatively little local 
traffic originates here, the traffic being almost entirely through 
business. One important advantage expected from the proposed 
electrification will be the practical elimination of the intermediate 
yards at Three Forks and Alberton, as it is planned to run the 
electric locomotives continuously over.two of the present engine 


districts, or about 220 miles, changing crews midway. In this - 


way the two intermediate yards will be required only for the 
storage and repair of bad order cars and other minor purposes. 

While contracts have been made for the power, the details of 
the development are still unsettled, depending largely upon the 
type of installation adopted. Power will be derived principally 
from Great Falls and Thompson Falls, although these plants are 
connected with a number of others. The number of points of 
delivery of power to the line and their location are also de- 
pendent upon the exact sources of the power and the type of 
construction adopted. 





VALUATION OF RAILWAYS BY THE GOVERN- 
MENT. 





At a meeting of railroad presidents in New York City Apri! 
24, Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsylvania Railroad, was 
chosen chairman of a committee of 18 members, representing the 
principal railroads of the country, to consider what action should 
be taken in relation to the act of Congress empowering the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to make a valuation of the prop- 
erty of all railroads doing interstate business, which act became 
effective May 1. The members of the committee have not all 
been finaily selected, but there will be seven to represent eastern 
railroads, seven, the western roads, and four, the southern. 


Appointments by the Commission. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has announced the names 
of the men who have been selected to lay out plans for the work of 
valuation as noted below. The commission, in its statement, says: 

“The first important step will be the selection of a board of 
engineers who will assist the commission in formulating plans, 
and who will have direct charge of carrying out those plans in 
different porticns of the country. These engineers will be 
selected from widely separated localities and from different lines 
of work and environment, but im each instance exclusively on the 
basis of individual merit and with due consideration of 
experience. This board will meet in Washington and proceed 
immediately, in co-operation and conference with the commission, 
to outline plans for the engineering features of the work. 

“Each member of the commission will participate actively in 
the preliminary work until all the more important questions of 
methods and principles which can at this time be determined have 
been decided, and will keep in the same close touch with this 
work throughout its continuance. 
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“The tentative valuations reached by the commission must be 
submitted to the carriers, to the department of justice, and to the 
governors of states in which the properties are located, and to 
such additional parties as the commission may prescribe. In 
case of protest against a tentative valuation the commission will 
proceed to hold hearings at which testimony by the most com- 
petent of men will be presented, supported by briefs, and, doubt- 
less, by oral argument, prepared and presented by able counsel. 

“The commission will select an advisory board of three, com- 
posed of men fully competent to advise on the many and large 
questions presented at the outset and which will arise as the work 
progresses. Aside from those above referred to, all who are 
employed in the valuation work will be selected through the me- 
dium of the Civil Service Commission. As soon as the working 
plans have been approved by the commission, forces will be organ- 
ized for early active operations in the field, and as soon as the 
work is started along satisfactory lines, the forces will be multi- 
plied and the work be pressed on the most extensive scale feas- 
ible, and consistent with efficiency. 

“The engineering problems are, from the viewpoint of physical 
work, the most extensive and will therefore have to be pushed 
more aggressively during the early stages of the valuation work. 
Running « paraltel with that work and supplementary thereto, 
financial, statistical and. economic studies will be taken up. 


These studies will be begun by parts of the present organization: 


of the commission, supplemented from time to time by. such 
additional help as is found necessary. No doubt many men will 
be employed in the different branches of this work, but none 
will be taken on until the need for his services is present. 

“A division of valuation has been created which will probably 
not be fully organized until the field work has made substantial 
progress. This division will probably be the center of the valu- 
ation work after the original inventory has been completed, and 
in the making of the original valuation it will assist wherever 
experience shows that it can be advantageously used, and in that 
way the permanent organization will be developed. Certain sec- 
tions in the division of valuation will be under temporary super- 
vision of chiefs of existing bureaus; in other words, the com- 
mission intends to develop the new organization from its present 
organization, the members of which are known to the commis- 
sion and have been thoroughly tried out.” 

The valuation work will be directed, along lines previously 
approved by the commission, by Commissioner Prouty. 

Three days after the issuance of the foregoing the commission 
announced the names of the five men selected for the board first 
above mentioned. They are the following: 

R. A. Thompson, now employed in valuation work by the Cali- 
fornia state commission, and formerly employed in like work by 
the Texas commission. The California commission has agreed to 
release Mr. Thompson. 

Prof. W. D. Pence, chief engineer of the Wisconsin Railroad 
and Tax Commissions, and who has for some time been in the 
employ of the Wisconsin commissions in valuation work. 

J. S. Worley, Kansas City, Mo., a consulting engineer in pri- 
vate practice, who has had experience in valuation work. 

Howard M. Jones, Nashville, Tenn.,.a consulting engineer in 
private practice, and who has had much experience, and who is. 
especially familiar with bridge engineering. 

E. F. Wendt, Pittsburgh, Pa., president of the American Rail- 
way Engineering Association, and assistant engineer on the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie. 


The commission hopes to arrange to have an army engineer 


added to this board. 





Proposep SPANISH RaiLway Construction.—A Spanish news- 
paper calls for tenders for the construction of a railway line from 
Barbastro to Boltana, 14 miles. Electric power may be used if 
necessary. Proposals are also requested for the concession of a 
railway from Betanzos to Ferrol in the province of Corunna, 
Spain. 
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POWERFUL MIKADOS FOR THE LAKE SHORE. 





They Are the Heaviest of Their Type and Include Several 
Interesting Improvements in the Design of the Details. 


Heavy freight service on the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
has been handled by superheater consolidation locomotives; after 
a careful study of the situation it was decided to order twenty 
Mikados from the American Locomotive Company. Although the 
tractive effort has been increased but 22% per cent., as compared 
with the consolidation locomotives, the tonnage rating for main 
line work gives the new Mikados 4,300 lbs., while the superheater 
consolidation locomotives are rated at 3,200 tons. This is an 
increase of nearly 35 per cent. 

The new engines have a total weight of 322,000 Ibs., and with a 
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Profile of Line from Carson to Coalburg, Ohio. 


steam pressure of 190 Ibs. the tractive effort is 56,000 Ibs. It is 
the practice of this company to use a fairly high ratio of weight 
on drivers to tractive effort (4.37 in this case), for the purpose 
of giving ample adhesion when the tires have been worn nearly 
to the limit. The importance of this feature will be readily 
understood when it is considered that if the tires are worn 2 in., 


are 25 in. x 32 in., steam pressure 200 Ibs. and the drivers 63 
in. in diameter. They are equipped with superheaters having 
about 600 sq. ft. of superheating surface and the evaporating heat- 
ing surface of the boiler is 3,023.1 sq. ft. On the eastern division 
out of Collinwood, the consolidations have a tonnage rating of 
3,200 tons, while the Mikados are given 4,300 tons. Out of 
Seneca, the consolidations have a rating of 2,600 tons, while the 
Mikados are given 3,500 tons. On the Franklin division, out of 
Youngstown, the consolidations are given 3,400 tons and the 
Mikados 4,300 tons, while on the Toledo division the consolida- 
tions have 3,000 tons and the Mikados 3,500 tons. 

In addition to the increase in power which would be expected 
with a larger engine, there has also been a notable economy of 
coal and water. Records taken from the Eastern and Michigan 
divisions give a somewhat unfair comparison which, however, in- 
dicates what may be expected under ordinary operating condi- 
tions. The average for three trips of a superheater consolidation 
locomotive having a total weight of 241,000 Ibs. showed that it 
burned 15.9 tons of coal per trip of about 130 miles when hauling 
a 60-car train of 2,335 tons. This makes 8.17 miles per ton of 
coal, or 19,100 ton-miles per ton of coal. The average of three 
trips over the same division with a Mikado was 12.85 tons of coal 
when hauling a train that averaged 70 cars of 3,203 tons. This 
is 10.1 miles per ton of coal and 32,400 ton-miles per ton of coal. 

A number of new features of a minor, but important, nature 
have been included in the design, some of them being used on 
this locomotive for the first time. They include the MacBain 
auxiliary lubricator valve, Franklin pneumatic fire doors, feed 
water connections, cold water sprinklers, radial buffers, a special 
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Heaviest Mikado Locomotive; Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. 


thus reducing the diameter of the wheels by 4 in., and if at the 
same time the cylinders have increased % in. in diameter, the 
tractive effort will be raised to nearly 62,000 lbs. This reduces 
the factor of adhesion from 4.37 to 3:95. 

An idea of the power of these locomotives can probably best 
be obtained from a knowledge of the trains they are hauling on 
the road. A profile of the section between Carson and Coalburg, 
Ohio, is shown in one of the illustrations. The maximum grade 
for the direction in which the test runs were made is 16 ft. to the 
mile. The average train for three runs over this section con- 
tained 100 cars having a tonnage of 6,345 tons and was hauled 
at an average speed, excluding delays, of 14.58 miles per hour. 
These, of course, are test runs, but a comparison of the ton- 
nage rating of these locomotives and the consolidations in reg- 
ular service over various divisions, shows what they are doing in 
every day work. The consolidations with which they are to be 
compared have a total weight of 239,500 Ibs., of which 214,400 
Ibs. is on drivers. The tractive effort is 45,800 lbs., the cylinders 





design of pipe clamp, a new water glass shield, and very long 
main driving boxes. 

Vanadium steel is used for the main frame, driving springs, 
piston rods, main and side rods, driving axles, trailer springs and 
main rod straps, as well as for the links, link blocks, pins and 
bushings in the motion work of ten of the locomotives. The 
cylinders are also made of cast iron with a content of vanadium 
alloy. 

The firebox is of a normal radial stay arrangement, with two 
fire doors, and does not include a combustion chamber. Two 
inch tubes, 21 ft. in length, are used. The superheater ele- 
ments are included in forty-three 536 in. superheater flues. 
An inspection manhole, 1614 in. in diameter, is located just back 
of the dome and about 2 ft. ahead of the back tube sheet. The 
cover plate of the inspection manhole carries the safety valve. 
The stringent requirements of the boiler inspection law make 
it necessary to frequently enter the interior of the boiler and 
since, when this is done through the ordinary dome, it requires 
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the removal of the throttle stand pipe, this auxiliary manhole is 
an improvement that is welcomed by the inspector. 

Five of the engines are equipped with the O’Connor type of 
fire door flange and all have a full installation of flexible stay- 
bolts with the exception of six longitudinal rows of button head 
radial stays at the top of the crown sheet. There are four 2 in. 
combustion tubes placed in each side water leg. These permit 
air to enter the firebox over the top of the fuel bed and thus 
promote combustion. 

Vanadium cast iron is used in the cylinders, which are cast 
integral with the saddles and are interchangeable, right and left. 




















Ayers Pipe Clamp. 


Both the cylinders and valves are bushed with Hunt-Spiller gun 
iron and the piston and valve packing rings and the crosshead 
shoes are made of the same material. 

The locomotives are equipped with an arrangement for forc- 
ing the oil through the feed pipes when the throttle is open that 
was designed by D. R. MacBain, superintendent of motive power. 
It employs a valve that is held seated by a spring and is so 
located and arranged that its extending stem will be forced in- 
ward by an extension .on the throttle lever when the latter is 
open. This unseats the valve and allows a passage for steam 
directly from the boiler to the oil pipes leading from the lubri- 
cator to each cylinder. It insures the proper lubrication of both 
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MacBain Auxiliary Lubricator Valve. 


cylinders as soon as the throttle is open, but when the latter is 
closed the lubricator will feed in the ordinary way only. 
Special designs of pipe clamps have been prepared by A. R. 
Ayers, general mechanical engineer of the New York Central 
Lines West of Buffalo, which not only hold them firmly in place 
but provide a separate clamp for each pipe so that one may be 
removed without disturbing the others. The arrangement is 
most substantial and the pipes will not be subjected to the vibra- 
tion which so often leads to failure at the joints. Furthermore, 
the pipe fitters have a definite alignment to work to, as the piping 
is laid out in the drawing room, and each pipe is in a definite place 
and can only be attached in that place. This not only makes 
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the work much easier for the pipe fitters, but prevents them doing 
their work in a haphazard manner. 

A new design of water glass shield has recently been made 
standard on this road. It completely encloses the water glass, 
the only outlet being at the point marked B in the illustration, 
from which a pipe leads downward through the floor of the cab. 
There are two glass plates marked A, which are 1 13-16 in. x 6 
in. x 13-32 in. and are set at an angle of 45 degrees to each other 
in the shield. This shield completely protects the water glass 
from danger of accident by external means and also prevents 
any accidents in case the glass should break of itself, as the 
steam and water will pass down through the outlet pipe to the 
outside of the cab and there will be no opportunity for small 
pieces of glass to fly. As will be seen, it offers no obstruction 
to the ready application of a new glass when necessary. 
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Water Giass Shield Used on the Lake Shore Mikados. 


General dimensions, weights and ratios of these locomotives 
are shown in the following table: 


General Data. 





UE EGU SOMONE) e655 ieee ce aces erere pao o6ea.a ew WEE Wee Rear 56,050 lbs. 
NWGHRDE. 100 “WOEKIDR OLOER contain ceceecciecseiencneene 322,000 Ibs. 
WGN GN CUNUEER GS ohare s siaiccianie eee ee can eamawine ees . -245,000 Ibs. 
Weient Of. legate - tFUCl . 6k casi ceceerceceneseeaes o00M4 900 IDS. 
WUT GM CURBIENIE LEUEN oon! de.si crs 0:50 Sheek ke de eens 49,500 Ibs. 
Weight of engine and tender in working order........ 477,800 Ibs. 
WHMGGD “BOGE: GtiWiGl... coc cktircdcewasouneweewecadned 16 ft. 6 in. 
Wheel base, engine and tender.........ccescecceecs 68 ft. 10% in. 
Cylinders. 

EERE” 6:0. aru acu a 3 Sale alas eri i ele <0 od AMIR MAR Marae WHS Ha aie ANS Simple 
DR AMMGtGS” ANG StEOMEs 66.60 c wee ces cwecaceecces eh we's 27 in. x 30 in. 
Valves 
MN ered a dreuceein etd View Ow U wens a eunislaww mins Gum aeee Rage azcaen’s Piston 
RNs aia a dos. 6. ash oa Ria fermi ako & Caveleoate wacom aeccrer ie eee 16 in. 
Cer RMAROTROE ei 65: cic d asi orgie eieeecaame tema wale cite ieee 7 im. 
CE goer Sarda, oo a'a te dv acs civ aia le Muaiela Cada ce ena Seuss 1 in. 
Rate aM NININE tae oi a6. oan Siac o ake RN RNS ORT plea wae aad © 0 in. 
BO cae att arse SY kanal as ax car hi gs op aires aad mse al ob ms iol es Weems OT IS: Bw S eC % in. 
Wheels. 

Deri, \GIAIMOUee (OGET USES ek 6 c.ccorcecncacewavedeadssdaewen 63 in. 
Driving journals, main, diameter and length........ 11% x 22 in. 
Driving journals, others, diameter and length.......... 11 x 12 mm. 
Eee CeGGs WMEOIs. CIMINO? 5.6.6 < ons ccsewcewewne cececene 33 in. 
Peet) CTAGNE TO NIINR ao cisa oie cinicic Kees Remedi niece i madae 6 x 12 in. 
e SOete CUCM WHEELIE, CIAIMIOIOE 66 i. 6.6.c6cd ecscternes teens 45 in. 
I CHC TOURING 6 6.0 0 0-0, 4'05 Cecioutens Wasaawcwaee 8 x 14 in. 

; Boiler. 
NORTE iro: sos wcll are: acho elec Bee elN eee EMRE EN 190 Ibs. 


Ceteie GisRibtee OF Tire FIG ccc 6s avanigawetiacesecbnccees 86 in. 
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Firebox, length and width 
Firebox plates, thickness 

Firebox, water space 

Tubes, number and outside diameter 
Flues, number and outside diameter 
Tubes and flues, length 

Heating surface, tubes 

Heating surface, firebox 

Heating surface, total evaporating 
Superheater heating surface 

Grate area 


Wheels, diameter 

Journals, diameter and length 
Vater capacity 

Coal capacity 





IN MARCH.* 


TRAIN ACCIDENTS 


Following is a list of the most notable train accidents that 
occurred on railways of the United States in the month of 
March, 1913: 


Collisions. 
Kind of 


Train. 


Kind of 


Date. Road. Place. Accident. Kil’d. Inj’d. 
Union Pacific .:.....Gothenberg. re. Pa P. 4 13 
Chi., M. & St. P....Haskell, Mont. be. F. & F. 0 5 


Kanawha & M...,...Kanauga. be. P. & P. 0 12 


Derailments. 
Cause of Kind of 

Road. Place. o's Train. 
Texas & Pacific.....Finlay, Tex. b. rail. r. 
Central Georgia .....Athens. unx. 
a & - White’s. eq. 
Chic., M. & St. P...Hokah, Minn. washout. 
Lake Shore & M. S.. Toledo. unx. 
Atlanta, B. & A.....Warm Springs. d. bridge. 
Minn. & St. Louis...Marshalltown. unx. 
Georgia S. & F Bonaire. > rail. 
Chi., Peoria & St. L..Sudduth. b. rail. 
Boston Lyndonville. d. ae 
Illinois Central .....Memphis. 
Cleve., C., C. & St. L.St. Paul. 
leve., C., C. & St. L.W. Liberty. 
Wheeling & L. E.... Brighton. 
Wabash ge Mo. 
New York Central... Yosts. 
Boston & M.. -East Putney. ~ washout. 
Chicago & N. W.. .. Bagley, Mich. b. rail. 
Southern Conover. b. rail. 

Other Accidents. 

Cause of Kind of 
Accident. Train. Kil’d. Inj’d 
eS eS Rahway. boiler. P, 1 1 
29. Texas & Pacific......Handley. boiler. J 1 2 


The trains in collision at Gothenberg, Neb., on the 14th were 
eastbound passenger trains No. 12 and No. 4. No. 4 was standing 
at the station and was run into at the rear by No. 12. The 
collision occurred at 3:37 a. m. in a blinding snow storm. Four 
passengers were killed and 11 passengers and two trainmen were 
injured, the killed having all been in the sleeping car at the rear 
of train No. 4. The line at this point is equipped with automatic 
block signals, and the signal west of the station is situated 1,100 
ft. in the rear of the point where the train was standing. Train 
12 had disregarded a distant signal as well as the home signal 
1,100 ft. back of the standing train. 

The trains in collision on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
at Haskell, Mont., on the 22d of March, were westbound freight 
No. 75 and eastbound freight No. 76. The trains were not run- 
ning very fast, but both engines and several cars were damaged. 
Five trainmen were injured. The men in charge of the east- 
bound train had overlooked a meeting order received at Drum- 
mond, the next station west of Haskell. é 

The trains in collision at Kanauga, Ohio, on the 23d, were 
northbound passenger No. 5 and southbound passenger No. 2. 
Train No. 5 entered the main track when the switch was set 
against it, and got in the way of No. 2. Eight passengers and 
four employees were injured, none of them seriously. 

The passenger train derailed near Finlay, Tex., on the morn- 


1Abbreviations and marks used in Accident List: 
re, Rear collision be, Butting collision xc, Other collisions——h, 
Broken——d, Defective——unf, nforeseen obstruction unx, Unex- 
plained derail, Open derailing a ms, Misplaced switch——acc. 
obst., Accidental obstruction malice, Malicious obstruction of track, etc. 
boiler, Explosion of locomotive on road. fire, Cars burned while 
running P. or Pass., Passenger train F. or Ft., Freight train (includ- 
ing empty engines, work trains, etc.) Asterisk, Wreck wholly: or partly 
destroyed by re——Dagger, One or more passengers killed. 


Kil’d. Inj’d. 


washout. 
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ing of the 3d, was a westbound special carrying members of the 
Chicago Grand Opera Company. Eight employees were slightly 
injured. The passengers were severely shaken, but none seriously 
injured. The cause of the derailment was a broken rail. 

The train derailed at Athens, on the morning of the 5th, was 
an eastbound freight. The caboose and three cars fell through 
a trestle bridge about 45 ft. to the bed of the river below. The 
conductor and one brakeman were injured. 

The train derailed near White’s Station, Ky., on the 9th, was 
northbound passenger No. 38, drawn by two engines. Three cars 
were ditched and overturned. Six trainmen were injured, but 
the passengers all escaped serious injury. The cause of the 
derailment is believed to have been the dropping of brake rig- 
ging of the tender of one of the two engines. 

The train derailed near Hokah, Minn., on the morning of the 
14th, was eastbound passenger No. 8. It was running slowly, 
but the fireman was killed. The engineman was injured, but no 
other person was hurt. The train ran off the track at a point 
where the roadbed had been undermined by a heavy shower. The 
surface looked all right to the track watchman. No trouble had 
been experienced at this place before. 

The derailment at Toledo, Ohio, on the 15th, occurred in the 
yard at Air Line Junction about 4 a. m. A switching engine 
jumped the track while running at moderate speed. The engine- 
man jumped off and was killed, and the fireman jumped off and 
was badly injured. . 

The train derailed near Warm Springs, Ga., on the 16th, was 
westbound passenger No. 23. The engineman and fireman were 
killed. The engine and first car fell through a trestle bridge 
which had been weakened by a flood. 

The train derailed near Marshalltown, Ia., about 3 a. m., on 
the 18th, was the northbound Twin City Limited, and three pas- 
senger cars were overturned. Two of these cars took fire, and 
were burnt up, but not until all passengers had got out of them. 
Twelve passengers and two trainmen were injured. The cause 
of the derailment was not determined. The train was running 
on straight track at about 48 miles an hour. 

The train derailed at Bonaire, Ga., on the 18th, was the north- 
bound Dixie Flyer, and three sleeping cars and one passenger 
car were ditched. The train was running at moderate speed and 
only six persons were injured. The cause of the derailment was 
a broken rail. 

The train derailed near Sudduth, Ill, on the night of the 20th, 
was a northbound passenger, and three passenger cars were 
ditched. Twelve passengers and four trainmen were injured. 
Two of the cars took fire, but the flames were quickly extin- 
guished by the express messenger, A. D. Campbell, with a fire 
extinguisher. The accident was due to a broken rail, eight ft. 
of which broke into many pieces. The fault was piping. The rail 
was 70-lb., made in 1890. 

The train derailed at Memphis, Tenn., on the night of March 
23, was northbound passenger No. 4, and one trainman was seri- 
ously injured. The two engines attached to the train were over- 
turned. None of the passenger cars went off the track and no 
passengers were seriously injured. The cause of the derailment 
was sand, washed on the track at a point where tracks were 
being elevated. 

The train derailed near St. Paul, Ind. on the 25th, was a 
westbound passenger, and the cause was the unprecedented flood 
prevailing at that time, which had caused a bad washout. The 
train was running slowly, but the engine and one car fell into 
Hog Creek. The passengers and trainmen socnped with slight 
injuries. 

The train derailed near West Liberty, Ohio, on the morning 
of the 25th, was an express of the Pennsylvania Lines which 
had been sent over the C. C. C. & St. L., because of a break in 
the track of the Pennsylvania. The cause of the derailment was 
the unprecedented flood prevailing in the Mad river at that 
time. The train was running at low speed, the engine backing. 
The derailment occurred at a bridge which was in position, 
though one abutment had been washed out. A sleeping car 
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next to the engine was partly submerged. The passengers in 
this car, and also the trainmen, had narrow escapes from drown- 
ing, the engine having been entirely submerged; but all came 
out with their lives and with only slight injury. 

The train derailed at Brighton, Ohio, on the 25th, was an 


eastbound freight. The cause of the derailment was the un- 
precedented flood which prevailed at that time, and which had 
caused the failure of a trestle bridge. The engineman, fireman 
and one brakeman were killed. 

The train derailed near Alderney, Mo., on the night of the 
26th, was westbound passenger No. 1. The fireman was killed, 
and the engineman and four other persons were injured. The 
cause of the derailment was a landslide in a cut, which occurred 
at the moment the engine -passed. 

The derailment ‘at Yosts, N. Y., on the 30th, was occasioned 
by the unusual floods prevailing at that time. The accident was 
reported in the Railway Age Gazette of April 4, with an 
illustration. 

The train derailed on the Boston & Maine near East Putney, 
Vt., on the 30th, at 4:25 a. m., was one of the Central Vermont, 
consisting of a locomotive and a caboose. Both the engine and 
the caboose fell into the Connecticut river and the fireman was 
drowned. Six other trainmen escaped with slight injuries, al- 
though some of them narrowly escaped drowning. The cause 
of the derailment was the undermining of the roadbed by high 
water. 

The train derailed at Bagley, Mich., on the night of the 30th, 
was an express train running south. The engine and first three 
cars were ditched. Three trainmen and two passengers were 
injured. The derailment was caused by a broken rail. 

The train derailed near Conover, N. C., on the morning of 
the 31st, was westbound freight No. 73. The engine was over- 
turned and the engineman, fireman and conductor were killed. 
The cause of the derailment was a broken rail. It was broken 
into 17 pieces. The fault was a transverse fissure. 

The locomotive which was wrecked by the explosion of its 
boiler at Rahway, N. J., on the 3d, was that of a westbound 
special passenger train. The engineman and fireman were in- 
jured, the former fatally. 

The locomotive of a freight train was wrecked at Handley, 
Tex., on the 29th by the explosion of its boiler. The engineman 
was killed and the fireman and one brakeman were injured. The 
cause of the explosion was low water. 

Canada.—A passenger train of the Wabash was derailed at 
Cayuga, Ont., on the third of March, and five passenger cars 
fell down a bank. The number of passengers injured was twelve 
or more. 

Electric Car Accidents—Of the accidents to electric cars re- 
ported in the newspapers as occurring in the United States in 
the month of March, three are charged with fatal results. In 
« collision at Sunbury, Pa., on the sixth, a motorman was killed. 
In a derailment at Cincinnati on the 12th, one person was killed 
and eight injured; and at Youngstown, Ohio, on the 13th, a 
street car which was run into by a locomotive was wrecked and 
one person was killed and 25 were injured. 





NEED OF Rartways IN INnpIA.—The northeastern districts are 
‘he wealthiest in Eastern Bengal and have up to the present time 
veen sadly neglected in the matter of railway communications, 
‘the only railway being the Dacca Mymensingh branch of the 
‘astern Bengal State Railway, which does not adequately meet 
‘heir wants. The whole district is under extensive jute cultiva- 
‘on, and it is with the object of securing this traffic that both 
ine Eastern Bengal and the Assam Bengal railways are putting 
‘orward extensive proposals for feeder lines. By the construc- 
‘on of the Singhjhaai Fulchari branch the Eastern Bengal Rail- 
‘ay has already entered the district, and contemplates another 
branch from Serajgunj to Sara, which will give a more direct 
route to Calcutta on the completion of the Sara bridge, a much 
ceded improvement. 
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AN ELECTRIC ROCK DRILL. 





In the construction of the Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific, be- 
tween Virginia, Minn., and Duluth, which was completed last 
year, a 469 ft. tunnel was driven through a very hard grade 
of stratified rock known as dacite. The drilling in this rock 
was successfully handled by 8 electrically driven rock drills made 
by the Fort Wayne Electric Company, Ft. Wayne, Ind. These 
drills are of the rotary hammer design, the drill mechanism 
consisting of two parts, a revolving helve containing the ham- 
mers and the chuck mechanism for holding and rotating the 
steel. Within the helve are two chambers in each of which a 
solid steel hammer floats freely. As the helve revolves the 
hammers are thrown outward by centrifugal force, and at each 
revolution, strike a blow upon the projecting head of the drill 
steel cap which transmits the force of the blow to the drill steel. 
The hammer helve revolves at a speed of 850 r. p. m., each 








Electric Drill Working from a Tripod. 


hammer delivering a blow at every revolution. The retention 
of the drill steel is effected by a heavy worm gear reducticn 
driven from the helve shaft. 

It is necessary in all hammer type drills to employ some method 
for removing the cuttings from the hole that is being drilled. A 
simple method of effecting this purpose is used with this electric 
drill, the drill steel being designed with spiral threads to act on 
the principle of the spiral conveyor. These veins or ribs, which 
give it an auger-like appearance, have nothing to do with the 
drilling, their sole function being to remove the cuttings from 
the hole. 





New Leccomotive SHoprs ror VictortA.—The Victoria railway 
commissioners have decided to build locomotive workshops at 
Bendigo and Ballarat. The preparation of the plans is being 
expedited and tenders will shortly be called for the work. The 
approximate cost of the equipment at each workshop will be 
about $140000. It is believed that the work will be rapidly 
pushed to completion. 
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WEIGHING METHODS ON AN EASTERN 
TRUNK LINE. 


The deiects in the present methods of weighing carload 
freight and in the installation and maintenance of track scales 
have been given much prominence within the past year. In 
view of the faulty conditions which have been exposed on sev- 
eral roads, the description of the organization and method of 
handling the scales and weighing on an eastern trunk line, as 
presented in one of the hearings before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, will show what some roads are doing and 
may serve as a guide for other roads which have not devoted 
as much study to this subject. 

All matters pertaining to scales and weighing are under the 
direction of a special officer, who reports to the general super- 
intendent of transportation. This officer has a staff composed 
of four special inspectors, and a scale inspector for each of 
the six grand divisions, four of whom in turn have assistant 
inspectors. The duties of the special inspectors are not pri- 
marily to test scales, but to investigate complaints on the 
ground when necessary, to see that scales are properly. main- 
tained and operated, and that instructions with regard to weigh- 
ing are carried out and to check L. C. L. freight. Irregularities 
noted by these inspectors are reported through the officer in 
charge of scales and weighing to the division superintendents 
for correction, or if of sufficient importance, are taken up with 
the general superintendent. 

The scale inspectors have charge of new installations, and 
all renewal and repair work on their respective divisions, 
which work is done by the .division forces under their direc- 
tion. The cleaning and routine inspection of the scales is done 
by forces under the control of the division superintendent, who 
‘are instructed in their duties by the scale inspectors. 

Programs of proposed scale expenditures are prepared by the 
officer in charge of scales and weighing, and submitted to the 
engineer of maintenance of way for approval. All requisitions 
for scale material and plans for installation and renewal of 
scales are approved by the officer in charge of scales and weigh- 
ing, subject to the final approval of the engineer of maintenance 
of way. New scales are installed by forces under the division 
engineer, supervised by the scale inspector. The genera! instruc- 
tions for the installation of a 50 ft., 150-ton, suspension platform 
track scale, which is standard for new installations on this road, 
provide that the scales be supported on concrete piers and walls 
of modern approved design. Special attention is given to keep- 
ing all pits as dry as possible, and where the scales are in- 
stalled under conditions where seepage of water through the 
walls may occur the outside of the walls is waterproofed. Also 
at points where there is not sufficient fall from the pit for drain- 
age, sumps are provided outside of the pits at an elevation such 
that the pits will drain into them. A scale shop is maintained 
for the purpose of making all necessary scale repairs; this shop 
being in charge of a competent scale mechanic as foreman. 

Careful attention has been paid to the securing of accurate 
test weights. A 50-lb. weight and other smaller weights of 
tobin bronze verified by the government Bureau of Standards at 
Washington, to within Class A tolerance, form the basis {rom 
which other weights have been sealed. A two section track scale 
of 100,000 Ib. capacity and sensitive to 1 lb. has been installed 
on a concrete foundation inside of the scale shop. This scale 
has been sealed by test weights to the weight of the heaviest 
test car. Six all-metal scale cars varying in weight from 30,000 
to 50,000 Ibs. each are tested on this scale approximately every 
60 days. 

The practice is to test the track scales owned by the road, 
as well as those owned by individuals located along its lines 
whose weights are accepted for billing, with one of these’ scale 
test cars approximately every 60 days. After the scale has been 
adjusted by sections to the weight of the scale car, it is also 
tested with a loaded car on the scale with the test car wherever 
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the length of the scale permits. A number of scales have also 
been tested within the past year with two test cars of different 
weights. In addition to the tests with the scale car, the in- 
structions also provide that a test shall be made each week by 
weighing a heavily loaded car with a short wheel base on each 
end and on the center of all track scales. When the scale is 
equipped. with an automatic recording attachment, the car is 
weighed standing on the trip end of the scale and also in motion 
with the automatic attachment connected. A daily test is also 
made in the same manner on each scale equipped with an auto- 
matic recording attachment. Complete reports of these tests are 
made to the officer in charge of scales and weighing. If they 
show an error above a reasonable tolerance the scale inspector 
makes an immediate inspection and tests the scale with the scale 
car if necessary. To check the work of weiglimasters it is re- 
quired that five cars weighed on certain scales be weighed on a 
certain number of other scales each month and the results re- 
ported to the officer in charge of scales and weighing. 

The general rules for the installation, maintenance and use 
of scales are printed, framed and posted at each track scale on 
the system so that all employees concerned may be familiar with 
them. These rules outline the methods of ordering and making 
repairs, the use of the scales, dead rails, methods of weighing. 
in motion, making tests, etc. Whenever a part is broken, the 
weighmaster advises the superintendent and also the officer in 
charge of scales and weighing, giving the location and number 
of the scale and the name and number of parts broken. A com- 
plete record of all scales on the system is kept by the officer 
having jurisdiction over scales and weighing, and upon receipt of 
this information repair parts may be sent at once if kept in 
stock or the scale ordered sent to the shops if it cannot be re- 
paired on the ground. 

Rules governing the weighing of carload and less-than-carload 
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freight have been covered in two circulars; one relating to the 
weighing of property, except coal and coke, and the other to. 
the weighing and waybilling of coal and coke. These circulars 
have been issued to all agents interested, and not only contain in. 
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Fig. 3—Index Numbers and Data Regarding Scale Stations 
Referred to on Chart for Car Load Merchandise Shipments. 
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coal and coke circular also provides rules for re-consignments, 


waybilling, deliveries, etc. 


The feature of these circulars which deserves special attentior? 
is the method of insuring that cars will be weighed and the 
weights properly reported. Both circulars contain charts in- 
dicating at what scales freight from each station shall be weighed, 
and the forwarding agent is required to insert the proper scale 
station on waybills accompanying each shipment, making him 
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Fig. 5—Combination Card and Revenue Way-Bill, Form 402, Used for Coal and Coke Shipments. 








tination unweighed must be reported to the superintendent if 
they have passed a scale station en route. 

Coal and coke shipments are forwarded from mines or ovens 
on a scale card, shown as form 423, which is made out by the 
shipper and serves the purpose of a shipping order. This 
card is either tacked on the car or given to the conductor and 
authorizes the movement of the car from the mine or oven to 
the scale station. After the car is weighed at the scale station, 
the weights are inserted on the card, or where an automatic 
weighing machine is installed, are stamped directly on the scale 
card. A combined card and revenue waybill form 402 is made 
up from the scale card, and the latter is systematically filed 
as a permanent record. 

The card and revenue waybill provides for the movement 
of the car from the scale station to destination, and is the 
only waybill made. The part which goes with the car is of 
cardboard, while the copies to be distributed to others inter- 
ested are made on thin paper, all being written at the same 
time on special typewriters which have been provided. A spe- 
cial carbon paper is used to prevent blurring of waybills. 

A few carload commodities, such as lime-stone, are handled 
in the same manner as coal and coke, but for most carload 
merchandise shipments, card waybill form 115 is made up by 
the originating agent, showing all information except the weight. 
This is attached to the merchandise scale card, form 121, printed 
on blue paper, which form is also filled out except the weight. 
This is a distinctive form and insures the car being weighed 
at the proper scale station. The originating agent also makes 
out a revenue waybill, leaving the weight blank, which is either 
forwarded by mail to the scale station or attached to the card 
waybill. When a car is weighed at the scale station, the weights 
are inserted on the card waybill and scale card, and a correc- 
tion is issued by the agent at the scale station, a copy being at- 
tached to the revenue waybill, and both sent to the agent at 
destination. Copies of the correcticn are also sent to the for- 
warding agent, auditing department, and others interested, while 
the merchandise scale card is also returned to the forwarding 
agent. A distinctive feature of both the card waybill and the 
revenue waybill is the information showing how the weight has 
been obtained and when weighed on railroad scales, where the 
service was performed, and the date, with the signature of the 
weighmaster. 

The investigation of weight discrepancies and claims is handled 
through the scale department, which form its record of railroad 
scales, conditions surrounding the weighing, and the facilities 
‘for expert investigation of shippers’ and consignees’ scales, tends 
to thoroughness and consistency. The handling of all mattets 
pertaining to scales and weighing in one department results in 
closer supervision, and any defects are discovered promptly and 
remedied.” 


THE VALUE OF COST STATISTICS. 





In an informal talk before the Traffic Club of Chicago on 
April 22, Commissioner B. H. Meyer, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, discussed the subject of cost data in connection 
with some evidence presented before him at a hearing on Chicago 
grain switching rates, in which he spoke in part as follows: 

“It is an old, long-drawn-out controversy, this question of 
cost and its significance. But if I, as a member of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, could have before me just those 
costs and traffic data which appear in this proceeding, and which 
I imagine some of the witnesses have been grouping, it would 
be of very material assistance. And I wish to suggest whether 


it might not be a good thing for us to put aside, for a moment 
at least, all preconceived notions as to the significance and value 
of that kind of data, and re-examine that old question of cost 
and see whether there is not something there that may be of 
value to us. I am not talking about the man who says cost makes 
I assume that any one who is very familiar with the 


rates. 
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subject won’t talk that kind of thing. At any rate, I have never 
heard that that was a debatable question. But isn’t this one of 
the questions: Has cost anything to do with these controverted 
matters that come before the Commission, and that you gentle- 
men are busy in presenting? And if cost has anything to do with 
them, let me have it. I imagine no one will say cost has noth- 
ing to do with them, and the only alternative then is, let us all 
arrive at the facts and use them like intelligent men. Let us 
not make all the analogies we can, but Jet us use the data 
intelligently. 

“And the same with traffic statistics. We are constantly in 
need of definite information regarding the volume of movement 
between certain points. Now, in any event it is a tremendous 
task, and it may be a very expensive thing, to get those statistics. 
I feel—and I am sure my colleagues feel the same way about 
statistics that involve excessive cost—that the expense of col- 
lecting them may be in excess of their value. But if we can 
get these things they will be of very great assistance to us. We 
will develop in every railway property, in every railway business, 
a sober statistical and traffic consciousness which will serve you 
traffic men and you attorneys, and possibly also you operating 


” 


men. 





TWO COMMERCE COURT DECISIONS. 





SHREVEPORT CASE. 
Decision by Presiding Judge Knapp.* 

The question to be decided in this case has been so thoroughly 
discussed by the commission, and kindred questions have been 
so fully considered in various cases recently decided or now 
pending in other courts, that little can be profitably said beyond a 
statement of our conclusions. 

There is no dispute about the material facts, and they are 
easily comprehended. The interstate rates of petitioner from 
Shreveport, La., to Dallas, Tex., and intermediate points on its 
line, are very much higher in proportion to distance than the 
state rates of petitioner from Dallas to the same intermediate 
points in the state of Texas. For example, the rate on farm 
wagons from Shreveport to Marshall, a distance of 42 miles, is 
56 cents per 100 lbs., while the rate from Dallas to Marshall, a 
distance of 147 miles, is only 36.8 cents. Under such an adjust- 
ment of freight charges it is obvious that Shreveport is severely 
if not fatally handicapped in its competition with Dallas for the 
trade of the intervening territory, most of which is situated in 
the state of Texas. It appears that operating conditions are 
substantially the same throughout the entire line and in both 
directions between these two cities, and petitioner makes no claim 
that the disparity in rates can be justified by differences in the 
cost of transportation. Indeed, it seems to be conceded—and 
certainly no other inference is permissible—that the rate situation 
here in question would clearly constitute undue prejudice to 
Shreveport and undue preference to Dallas, within the meaning 
of the third section of the act, provided that section be applicable, 
if the intrastate rates from Dallas, like the interstate rates from 
Shreveport, were voluntarily established by the carrier. But 
while the discrimination in fact against Shreveport is admitted, 
the contention is made that as matter of law it is not and cannot 
be undue, or otherwise in violation of the act, because the intra- 
state rates in question are made by authority of the state of 
Texas and the petitioner is under legal compulsion to observe 
them. In other words, it is insisted that a violation of the third 
section cannot be predicated upon a rate relation, however 
unjust, which is brought about, not by the voluntary action of 
the carrier, but by the command of a state which the carrier is 
constrained to obey. 

In this suit the order of the commission is sought to be set 
aside only so far as it affects commodity rates, and the commis- 
sion has found, in effect, that petitioner’s interstate commodity 





*Though this decision is abstracted the original language is preserved 
insofar as possible. 
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rates from Shreveport to these Texas destinations are reason- 
able rates for the service rendered. From this finding, in con- 
nection with other facts stated, it seems necessarily to follow 
that the intrastate commodity rates of petitioner from Dallas to 
the same destinations, which the Texas commission has pre- 
scribed, are materially less than petitioner is justly entitled to 
charge; and this involves the further consequence that the 
Texas commission, by imposing upon petitioner lower rates than 
it should rightfully receive, has placed an undue burden upon 
interstate commerce, and thereby obstructed the freedom of its 
movement. If this is a correct analysis of the situation, as is 
virtually admitted, it can hardly be doubted that the action which 
produces such a result, whether intended or otherwise, is in 
derogation of the power and authority of congress under the 
commerce clause of the constitution. 

The right of a state to control the movement of its internal 
commerce and the instrumentalities employed in such movement 
is not unlimited, as the supreme court has repeatedly declared. 
In the first case which involved the scope and meaning of the 
commerce cause, Gibbons v. Ogden (9 Wheat., 1), the line of 
demarkation between state and federal power was defined by 
Chief Justice Marshall. His definition has been uniformly ac- 
cepted and the language itself quoted with approval in a number 
of cases, 

In the light of these decisions, and many others of similar 
import, it seems clear to us that congress is invested with ample 
power to prevent or remove such a discrimination as is here 
considered. This is not seriously disputed by petitioner, but the 
contention is pressed that congress has not exerted its power, 
even if the power be possessed, to the extent necessary to reach 
this particular kind of discrimination, and therefore the com- 
mission’s order should be set aside because in excess of its 
authority. 

The power which congress has exercised in this regard finds 
expression in the third section of the act to regulate commerce, 
as follows: 

That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier subject to the pro- 
visions of this act to make or give any undue or unreasonable preference 


r advantage to any particular person, company, firm, corporation, or 
locality, or any particular description of traffic, in any respect whatsoever, 


- or to subject any particular person, company, firm, corporation, or locality, 


or any particular description of traffic, to any undue or unreasonable 
prejudice or disadvantage in any respect whatsoever. 

It would be difficult to frame a more comprehensive and un- 
qualified declaration. It applies to all interstate railroads and 
makes unlawful every act which operates to the undue preju- 
dice of any locality. Taken by itself, the paragraph quoted 
brings within its condemnation the rate adjustment here in- 
volved. And it would follow from this view of the section that 
the commission had authority to correct the ascertained injustice 
by making the order sought to be enjoined. The opposing view 
is based upon two general grounds which present the real con- 
troversy in this case. 

In the first place. it is said that the provisions of the third 
section, above quoted, are to be read in connection with the pro- 
viso in the first section, and that this proviso defines and limits 
he power which congress intended to exercise by expressly 
excluding transportation “wholly within one state.” In other 
words, the proviso is claimed to be an exception which exempts 
irom regulation under the act the rates on intrastate traffic, and 
‘therefore deprives the commission of authority to found a viola- 
tion of the statute upon the relation between state and interstate 
rates, no matter what may be the effect of that relation upon the 
movement of interstate traffic. The proviso reads as follows: 


Provided, however, that the provisions of this act shall not apply to the 
nsportation of passengers or property, or to the receiving, delivering, 
‘‘orage, or handling ef property wholly within one state and not shipped 
or from a foreign country from or to any state or territory aforesaid. 
he intent and meaning of this proviso has been quite fully 
iscussed by this court in Denver & R. G. R. Co. v. Interstate 
om. Com’n (195 Fed., 968), and a conclusion therein reached 
\bstantially adverse to the contention here considered. 
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Adhering to the views then expressed we hold that this pro- 
viso is a mere disclaimer of any intention on the part of congress, 
in enacting the act to regulate commerce, to exceed its con- 
stitutional power, and that it was not designed to limit or confine 
the power which congress could exercise—and, in our opinion, 
has exercised—in respect of such matters as are here in dispute. 
If this construction be correct, it follows that the proviso in no 
way prevents the application of the third section to the facts of 
this case, and therefore it was within the authority of the com- 
mission to make the order in question. 

It is argued in the second place, as above stated, that the 
“undue preference” and “undue prejudice” which are declared 
unlawful by the third section of the act, as that section has been 
construed by the supreme court, can be predicated only upon the 
voluntary action of the carrier, and therefore the lower rates from 
Dallas than from Shreveport are not in violation of the third 
section, whatever may be the resulting disadvantage to Shreve- 
port shippers, because such lower rates are not voluntarily ac- 
corded but are imposed upon petitioner against its will by the 
Texas commission. 

The petitioner called attention to a paragraph in East Tenn. 
&c. Ry. Co. v. Interstate Com. Com’n (181 U. S., 1, and cases 
there cited) to show that carriers are not responsible if discrim- 
inations result from conditions wholly beyond their control. The 
case referred to envolves the long and short haul clause and the 
decision has no bearing on this case. 

This of course does not meet the argument that petitioner is 
under compulsion as respects the state rates in question and 
therefore not chargeable with any violation of law because those 
rates are relatively much lower than its interstate rates from 
Shreveport. In the last analysis this claim of coercion would 
seem to beg the question to be decided, since it assumes that 
petitioner is bound at all events to observe the rates fixed by the 
Texas commission, although the order sought to be enjoined 
justifies the application of higher charges. But if the action of 
the Texas commission regarding these interstate rates is in der- 
ogation of the regulating power of congress, the petitioner is 
not bound by that action, but has the right to readjust its 
schedules in conformity with the order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

In the report upon which that order is based the commission 
has found that the local rates here involved were imposed by the 
Texas commission for the purpose of favoring the industries and 
communities of that state. Indeed, the evidence is said “to 
demonstrate that Texas has a policy of her own with respect to 
the protection of home industry, which has been made effective 
by consistent and vigorous action on the part of her commission.” 
And in this policy, as is further found, the petitioner and other 
carriers in like situation have apparently acquiesced. This 
plainly means, nor is it seriously disputed, that these Texas rates 
were prescribed not with reference to their intrinsic reasonable- 
ness, or on the basis of just compensation for the service ren- 
dered, but with the undisguised intention of giving preference 
and advantage to the dealers of that state as against their com- 
petitors in Louisiana and other states. As Commissioner Lane 
puts it, “the Texas commission is acting in loco parentis to the 
jobbing interests of Texas.” It also means, as the record indi- 
cates, that the rates so established have been accepted by peti- 
tioner without more, at most, than a perfunctory protest. 

In view of these uncontradicted facts we are constrained to 
reject the plea of compulsion, not merely or mainly because 
petitioner has assented to the protective policy of the Texas com- 
mission, but because that policy directly affects other states and 
the flow of. commerce from those states, and thereby encroaches 
upon the field in which federal authority is exclusive and 
supreme. To hold otherwise in this case is virtually to admit 
that the purpose of the federal act may be thwarted and its 
operation made ineffective by the laws and administrative effort 
of the state of Texas. The effect of this action by the Texas 
commission is not merely incidental and unimportant, but direct, 
substantial, and to an extent prohibitive. In our judgment it is a 
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positive interference with interstate commerce, which congress 
alone has power to regulate, and constitutes a violation of the 
law which congress has duly enacted. To say that conditions 
thus arising do not offend the federal law and cannot be cor- 
rected by the commission appointed to administer that law is to 
say in effect that state authority is superior to federal authority 
when they come in conflict, whereas the reverse proposition has 
been repeatedly and invariably affirmed by the supreme court of 
the United States. 

It is not claimed that the precise question here presented has 
been passed upon by the supreme court, but in various decisions 
of that court principles have been laid down which seem to us 
clearly applicable if not controlling. Paragraphs were cited from 
the Eubank case (184 U. S., 36); Pullman Company case (216 
VU. S., 65) ; Southern Railway case (222 U. S., 23); Pennsylvania 
Railroad case (139 Fed., 81) following the Illinois Central case 
(215 U. S., 452). 

It is true that the laws and orders involved in these decisions 
pertain to the physical operation of interstate railroads and not 
to the relations between state and interstate rates; but in our 
opinion the underlying question is essentially the same in both 
classes of cases, and the doctrine of the supremacy of federal 
authority should have the same controlling application in the 
latter as in the former. If. state regulation under state laws, 
respecting such matters as safety appliances, car distribution and 
the like, must be subordinated to and may be virtually annulled 
by national regulation under the national laws now in force, 
there is even greater reason for asserting the sufficiency of the 
existing acts of congress, and the authority of the tribunal by 
which they are administered, to remove such a palpably unjust 
and injurious discrimination in freight charges as is here pre- 
sented, although that discrimination is caused by the action of a 
state commission. This is not to interfere with any power of 
regulation which a state may rightfully exercise, which does rot 


“affect other states,” or materially impede the flow of commerce 
from one to another, but to give complete and adequate potency 
to the law which congress has enacted in pursuance of its 
plenary and exclusive power to regulate commerce “among the 


several states.” The Shepard v. Northern Pac. Ry. Co. case 
(184 Fed., 795), was also referred to. 

It is the duty of an interstate railroad so to adjust its schedules 
that all dependent shippers and communities, regardless of 
imaginary state lines which may divide them, shall be able to use 
its facilities on relatively equal terms; and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in our judgment, is empowered by the present 
law to enforce the performance of that duty as occasion may 
require. Indeed, we see no escape from multiplied difficulties 
arising under our dual form of government, except by broadly 
defining the constitutional power of congress and its exertion, 
and by upholding the full application of that law to such con- 
troversies as the one here considered. We are therefore in 
accord with the views of Commissioner Lane, speaking for the 
majority of the commission, as expressed in the following extracts 
from his report: 


An interstate carrier must respect the federal law, and if it is also 
subjected to state law it must respect that in so far as it can without 
doing violence to its obligations under the national authority: Before us 
are carriers which undeniably discriminate directly against interstate traffic. 
To this charge they plead that all they have done was to obey the orders 
of a state commission, as against which they were helpless. They appealed 
to no court for relief, nor to this commission. When the state of Louisi- 
ana after years of endurance makes complaint to this body these carriers 
make no showing of the reasonableness of their rates other than that here- 
tofore dealt with—a traffic adjustment equalizing gateways—and even in 
this defense all the carriers do not join. While the Texas com- 
mission has evidenceil a policy of home protection for its own state cities, 
there is every evidence that the carriers moving into and -within Texas 
accepted this policy as their own, claiming that not to have adopted it 
would have led to reprisal on the part of the state authorities. Such con- 
ditions may not continue under this act. The interstate carrier which 
adopts a policy, even under state direction, that makes against the inter- 
state movement of commerce must do so with its eyes open and fully 
conscious of its responsibilities to the federal law which guards commerce 
‘among the states” against discrimination. 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission investigated the 'com- 
plaint filed with that body on behalf of the shippers and dealers 
of Shreveport. In its report of that investigation, and upon 
proofs that seem to permit no other conclusion, the commission 
found the act of unjust discrimination as alleged, and duly made 
an order requiring its removal. The commission also found by 
necessary inference that the interstate commodity rates in ques- 
tion were not unreasonable, and this in effect sanctioned the con- 
tinuance of those rates. It is likewise a necessary inference from 
the report and order that the unlawful discrimination against 
Shreveport, so far as commodity rates are concerned, was caused 
by the imposition of intrastate rates which are lower than peti- 
tioner is justly entitled to charge. This being so, it follows that 
petitioner is at liberty and has the right to comply with the com- 
mission’s order by making a proper increase of its Texas rates. 
Indeed, since its interstate rates are not excessive, such an in- 
crease appears to be the only method of compliance which would 
be just to both shipper and carrier. 

When this order was made it had the effect, in our judgment, 
of relieving petitioner from further obligation to observe the 
intrastate rates which the Texas authorities had prescribed. The 
petitioner was no longer under compulsion in respect of those 
rates. Whether petitioner should have applied to the courts for 
relief in the premises, basing its application upon the commis- 
sion’s order and the rights of petitioner thereunder, or could 
advance its Texas rates in the first instance, relying upon the 
order as a defense against any prosecution under Texas laws, is 
not for us to determine. It is sufficient to hold, as we do, that 
petitioner cannot resist the order on the ground of involuntary 
action, because the effect of that order was an exemption of these 
intrastate rates from Texas authority. 

As was suggested at the outset, the general question here in- 
volved has been presented in numerous cases, more or less closely 
allied, and is perhaps the most conspicuous and important sub- 
ject of current litigation. In the course of that litigation every 
decision of.possible bearing has been repeatedly cited and every 
opinion critically examined, whilst the ablest lawyers in briefs 
and at the bar have exhausted the resources of argument. We 
can add nothing to what has been so often said, and deem it 
unnecessary to extend the discussion. In our judgment the 
order in question was within the authority of the commission 
and ought not to be set aside. 

The petition will therefore be dismissed. 

Judge Mack, concurring, said in full as follows: 

I agree that an intrastate rate voluntarily established by the 
railroads may be the basis for an order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission declaring such a rate to involve an undue 
prejudice as against an interstate rate and requiring that the two 
rates be equalized. 

I fully agree also that congress has the constitutional power 
and may by proper legislation grant to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission authority to prevent undue prejudice in interstate 
commerce resulting from a rate not in the true sense voluntary, 
and irrespective of whether it be interstate or intrastate. 

In view, however, of the passage cited from E. Ry. Co. vs. 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 181 U. S. 1, and of the de- 
cision of this court in Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co. v. U. S., 191 
Fed. 856, now pending on appeal in the supreme court, I am of 
the opinion that the Interstate Commerce Commission under the 
legislation now in force cannot base such an order upon a com- 
pelled rate, whether interstate or intrastate, and whether com- 
pelled by competition, by statute, by court decree or by the order 
of a commission. 

In my judgment, the Texas state rates cannot be treated by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as if they were absolutely 
null and void, even though upon direct attack in the state or 
federal courts they would be nullified and their enforcement per- 
manently enjoined as infringing upon the exclusive power o! 
the federal government to regulate interstate commerce. In the 
absence of a judicial decree, temporarily or permanently sus 
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pending the force and effect of the Texas rates, the railroads 
would be compelled to obey them, just as the railroads and the 
public are required to observe interstate rates duly made and 
published by the railroads, even though they be such as would 
be set aside for unreasonableness, unjust discrimination, or undue 
prejudice on direct attack before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The order of the Interstate Commerce Commission therefore 
gives only an apparent but not a real alternative, either to raise 
the Texas rates or to lower the interstate rates; in effect it 
compels the reduction of the interstate rates to a point far below 
what the Commission itself considers a reasonable rate, at least 
until a court of competent jurisdiction shall have enjoined the 
enforcement of the Texas rates. 

lf the Texas rates here in question must necessarily be held 
to be involuntary and compelled, I should be of the opinion that 
the order of the Interstate Commerce Commission must be set 
aside. 

Inasmuch however as there seems to be some basis, though 
slight, for the view that the failure of the railroads to attack 
the Texas rates was due to their voluntary or negligent 
acquiescence therein, and that therefore these rates may be said 
to have been not compelled but voluntary in the sense of having 
been voluntarily assented to instead of having been actively 
attacked, and inasmuch as the conclusions of my brethren are 
based in part at least upon this view, | concur for this reason 
only in upholding the Commission’s order. 


ANTHRACITE COAL CASE. 
Decision by Judge Hunt.* 


The Lehigh Valley Railroad Company, petitioner herein, prays 
for a decree enjoining an order of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission reducing the rates on anthracite coal from the 
Wyoming region in Pennsylvania to Perth Amboy on New York 
harbor. 

The United States and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the intervener have moved to dismiss the petition for lack 
of equity. 

Two principal contentions are advanced by petitioner: First, 
confiscation; second, lack of substantial evidence before the 
Commission on which to rest the conclusion reached. Petitioner 
argues that (a) the order of the Commission compels the car- 
rier to operate its entire plant for a return of less than four per 
cent. upon its value, and (b) that the order deprives the carrier 
of its right to receive for transporting tidewater coal an amount 
sufficient to cover operating expenses, depreciation and a reason- 
able compensation for the use of that portion of the facilities 
used in handling tidewater coal. 

Reducing essential facts to a narrow compass, we find that the 
order of the Commission affects the traffic on 165 miles out of a 
total of 1,407 miles of petitioner’s railroad, and about 2,000,090 
tons of anthracite coal out of a total anthracite coal tonnage of 
over 11,000,000 tons; that the anthracite tonnage involved is four 
fhifty-sevenths of the entire freight traffic of the petitioning road; 
and that the effect on the gross income of the road, which is 
*36,000,000, when measured by the traffic of the year prior to the 
making of the report of the Commission, was to make a reduction 
ol $247,000. 

The argument is that the order reduces the annual return from 
~12,500,000 to $12,050,000, which is less than four per cent. of the 
\alue of the petitioner’s road, which, as stated by the petitioner, 
s $312,500,000, and that the loss of income brought about by 
carrying out the order cannot be made up from rates on other 
traffic because such other rates, so far as applicable to anthracite, 
«re as low as they can consistently be put. The assumption is 
‘(hat the Commission cannot and would not approve of any 
‘nereases in other anthracite rates, while rates on commodities 

her than coal are for the most part joint rates covering com- 

titive traffic, which are made under such circumstances that 





“The decision is 2bstracted but the original language is preserved insofar 
possible, 
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larger divisions cannot be obtained and that it is beyond the 
petitioner’s power to increase materially its revenue from those 
sources. 

Where the tariffs are constructed by the carrier and, after 
full hearing, an individual rate is found to be unreasonable and 
an order is made by the Commission which reduces such in- 
dividual rate merely to a point where such reduction will reduce 
the total income of the carrier to four per cent. approximately, 
the carrier has no case of confiscation prima facie, but must 
prove that its rates other than the one involved in the order are 


_ in fact reasonably high and cannot be advanced above the point 


fixed by the tariffs it has filed. The courts cannot lay down any 
general rule as to what shall constitute confiscation with refer- 
ence to railroad rates where the facts, as in this case. show a 
profit of approximately four per cent. The just compensation 
secured by the constitution does not mean a guarantee to a 
carrier as against the public of any fixed percentage of profit 
upon an investment. 

The total anthracite coal tonnage, or 11,000,000 tons, represents 
47 per cent. of the gross earnings of the road; and inasmuch 
as but 2,000,000 tons of anthracite are affected by this order, it 
becomes evident that the order of the Commission affects only 
two-elevenths of 47 per cent. of the total revenues of the road, or 
two-elevenths of $15,000,000, representing the revenue derived 
from coal traffic. 

At once the inquiry arises whether the rates upon the balance 
of the traffic of the road are reasonable, and whether the pro- 
portion of the petitioner’s other earnings, the 53 per cent. in 
bearing its fair share of the expenses of the road? How can 
the court say that the reduction of the particular rate complained 
of to a point admittedly not below cost of service and some 
substantial profit is confiscatory merely because it will reduce 
the gross income? Investigation into the proportions borne by 
other rates would have to be made to arrive at a just conclusion. 

The allegations that the rates as fixed by the order are not 
and will not be sufficient to pay the cost of conducting the as- 
sembling, transporting, storing, and transshipping “and a just or 
fair return upon the value of that proportion of petitioner’s 
property used in said service,” fail to state grounds for equitable 
relief when they are put alongside of the further allegation that 
the rates fixed by the Commission cover the cost of service in 
transporting coal from the Wyoming district to Perth Amboy, 
which is 90 cents per gross ton, and that the average of the rates 
allowed by the Commission as applied to the traffic for all sizes 
of anthracite coal affected is $1.35 per gross ton, with depre- 
ciation cost of 10 cents on the facilities. This is an admission 
that the profit left above the cost of service is sufficient to yield 
an annual return on the value of that portion of petitioner’s 
facilities employed in that particular traffic, which, though less 
than six per cent. on the value—not specifically stated—of the 
facilities employed, is at least of such a substantial margin as 
tc prevent a conclusion that petitioner’s property is being taken 
without just compensation. 

Other averments of the bill to the effect that the Commission 
excluded and refused to consider facts and circumstances that 
ought to have been considered, or that the rates prescribed were 
fixed arbitrarily and are not just and fair, fall when we examine 
the report of the Commission which is before us. disclosing that 
evidence relevant to the issues which the petitioner raised herein, 
except those matters which it is alleged accrued since the report 
was made, was considered. : 

We have given careful attention to the briefs and arguments 
made by counsel, but do not find any well-founded reason for 
interference with the action of the Commission. 

The motions to dismiss are granted. 


New Construction 1N Urucuay.—Work continues on the 
Tres Arboles to Piedra Sola branch, the 36 miles of which will 
be completed this year. Construction of the line from La 
Paloma to Trienta y Tres was commenced by the Uruguay 
Railway in November, 1912. 





WELDON VIADUCT OVER THE ROANOKE RIVER. 


A Steel Structure 3,688 Ft. Long Built by the Atlantic Coast 


Line on a Piece of New Main Line 


The Atlantic Coast Line has recently completed and put into 
operation three and one-half miles of new main line between 
Gary, N. C., and Weldon, 80 miles south of Richmond, Va., 
the principal feature of which is the Weldon viaduct across the 
Roanoke river. 

In former years the old Petersburg Railroad, which connected 
with the Wilmington & Weldon Railroad at Weldon, crossed the 
Roanoke river on a bridge of its own, but this was destroyed 
and an agreement was entered into with the Seaboard & Roanoke 
Railroad whereby, instead of rebuilding, the Petersburg Railroad 
would operate over the tracks of the former from Gary,.N. C., 


in North Carolina. 


the danger from high water in the Roanoke river and the re- 
duction of maximum grades. A line which-had been surveyed 
some years before was adopted without change, as the only un- 
desirable feature it contained was the arrangement for ex- 
changing passengers, baggage and express at different levels, 
and this could not be avoided without sacrificing the other ad- 
vantages. A new union station, ordered at this time by the 
State Railroad Commission, was given equal consideration with 
the rest of the work and located where the exchange between 
the two roads could be handled with the least trouble. The line 
adopted is above grade through the town of Weldon and over 














Weldon Viaduct Showing Web Struts Connecting Pedestal Piers. 


into Weldon, to its Wilmington & Weldon connection. In later 
years, the Seaboard & Roanoke was absorbed by the Seaboard 
Air Line and the Petersburg Railroad and the Wilmington & 
Weldon became a part of the main line of the Atlantic Coast 
Line, but the same joint operating arrangement was continued 
until 1909, when it was decided, by mutual agreement, to ter- 
minate it. 

In determining the best location for the Atlantic Coast Line’s 
new line, consideration was given to the interchange of pas- 
sengers, baggage, express and freight with the Seaboard Air 
Line at Weldon, the avoidance of a grade crossing with the 
Seaboard and grade highway crossings in the town of Weldon, 


the Seaboard tracks with undergrade highway crossings at First, 


Second, Third and Sixth streets. It is double-track except 
through the viaduct section and has a maximum grade of 0.5 
per cent. The depot was located in the angle of intersection 
of the two roads on the level of and parallel to the Seaboard 
tracks, with a stairway and electric baggage and express ele- 
vator to the Atlantic Coast Line platform above, on which will 
eventually be placed enclosed waiting rooms and an umbrella 
shed. 

The gauntlet and all switches in main line tracks, at the south 
end of the Weldon yard, are controlled by a 30-lever electro- 
mechanical interlocking plant of the latest type, located at the 
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Plan and Elevation of Weldon Viaduct. 
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south end of the yard. All home signals are semi-automatic, 
power operated, of the three position upper right-hand type. 
Movements from stop to caution are controlled by electric levers 
built above and interlocked with the mechanical levers. The 
movement from caution to proceed position is automatic, and is 
governed by the indication of the first signal in advance. All 
other units are pipe connected. Approach, and home indicators, 
to announce the presence of trains on main line tracks; back, 
approach, and route locking are employed. The tower and lead- 
out are supported on a concrete foundation and steel frame, 
thus eliminating all wood. The interlocking is being installed 
by company forces. 

The viaduct is a steel structure 3,688 ft. long with separate 
girder spans over Third and Sixth streets. It is carried on con- 


_ crete masonry, is designed for Coopers E-50 loading, and is 


built in accordance with the Atlantic Coast Line’s standard bridge 
specifications. The line is tangent and the grade level through- 
out the steel work with the base of rail 29 ft. 6 in. above the 
top of the masonry across the river bottom, and 30 ft. above 
extreme high water. From the north end southward the steel 
work is arranged in a viaduct section 595 ft. long of alternate 35 
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Portion cf Weldon Viaduct Showing Steel Work for Station 
Platform. 


ft. tower and 70 ft. intermediate spans across the bottom land; 
two 152 ft. 6 in. riveted deck truss spans across the north branch 
of the river; 460 ft. cf 35 and 70 ft. span viaduct across Ellis 
Island; two 136 ft. 634 in. and one 120 ft. riveted deck truss 
spans across the south branch of river; 1,145 ft. viaduct across. 
the bottom lands; an 84.6 ft. deck plate girder across the canal, 
a 37.6 ft. deck girder span to the north abutment of the Sea- 
board crossing; one 91.4 ft. through plate girder over the Sea- 
board tracks; 93.8 ft. of viaduct; one €0 ft. deck plate girder 
over First street, and 3°3.4 ft. of viaduct to the south line of 
Second street. The viaduct south of the canal is arranged with 
one 30 ft. girder on a tower and two 35 ft. intermediate girders 
with a single bent between. The train platform extends from 
the south bank of the canal to the south side of Second street, 
676 ft. It is 14 ft. wide and is carried on the track girders on 
one side and a row of posts on the other. This construction is 
shown in one of the accompanying cuts. The total weight of the 
steel work is about 2,500 tons. It was erected throughout with 
a derrick car. 

The masonry through the town and to a point north of the 
canal, was founded on a hard, sandy clay and the remainder of 
it, across the river bottoms and the river piers, was carried to 
rock, which was about 40 ft. below the surface at the deepest 
place, This was necessary, as nothing was found above the 
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rock that would safely carry the load, and permanent moisture 
was too low down to enable piles to be used with advantage. 
The river piers and some of the pedestals are accordingly about 
60 ft. high, and the latter, on account of their height, were de- 
signed with webs connecting each pair of pedestals. To secure 
the necessary lateral stability for these piers it was deemed ad- 
visable to connect them together from a point 10 ft. below their 
tops down to the foundation. For this purpose concrete web 
struts, reinforced with old rails, were built connecting each pair 
of pedestals. This method was decided upon to avoid the ex- 
pense of building massive piers up to the top, which would have 
involved a large volume of useless concrete While the con- 
tinuous pedestals would have been sufficiently stable for the im- 
posed load, it was considered expedient to provide for the im- 
pact caused by heavy masses of drift which might come during 
heavy freshets, at which times the water rises to a level about 
4 ft. below the top of the masonry. The reinforced webs are 
amply strong to meet these conditions and their use effected a 
considerable saving in cost. The main body of the masonry 
throughout is a 1-3-5 concrete, with copings and back walls of 
1-2-4 and the total structure contains about 17,000 yds. of con- 
crete. 

The work was done under the direction of E. B. Pleasants, 
chief engineer of the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. 





GASOLENE MOTOR CAR FOR INTERURBAN 
SERVICE. 


The Holton Interurban, Redlands, Cal., has placed in service a 
type M-6 gasolene motor car made by the Hall-Scott Motor Car 
Company, San Francisco, Cal. This is the second Hall-Scott mo- 
tor car purchased by this company, one having been placed in 
service about two years ago. The power plant consists of a 
six-cylinder gasolene engine of 150 h. p. capacity, with a speed 
range of from 4 m. p. h. to 60 m. p. h. in four stages in either 
direction. This flexibility of speed control will permit of yard 
switching and of the handling of one or more trailers, depend- 
ent, of course, on grade conditions. j 

The car is of steel construction, the steel body, trucks, gaso- 
lene motors and driving mechanism being designed and built 
in the builders’ factory at West Berkeley, Cal. It is 60 ft. long 
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over end sills and has a seating capacity for 64 passengers in 
the main passenger compartment. The baggage room is 16 ft. 
long and is equipped with lift wall seats for eight additional 
passengers. Baggage and mail may also be carried in the engine 
room, a space 12 ft. long x 3 ft. wide being available for that 
purpose. The total weight of the car is 67,850 lbs. 

During the first three months of service this car made an 
average of 75.6 miles per day. The following table gives the 
operating cost during this time. 

RESULTS OF OPERATION FoR THREE Montus Enpinc Fesruary, 1913. 

Average 
cost for car 
operating 

under 


ordinary 
conditions 


1912. 
Decem- 


—-1913——_, 
Janu- Febru- 


ary ary 
2,138 
6 


No. miles traveled 2,458 
No. miles traveled per day.. 79 
Gallons gasolene used 785 
Gallons gasolene used per mile ; 
Cost gasolene per gallon.... 0.215 
Cost gasolene per mile 0.068 
Total cost gasolene $168.77 
Gas engine oil used 37 
Cost gas engine oil per mile. 0.0078 
Cost gas engine oil per gal.. 0.52 
Engine oil per mile 0.015 
Total cost engine oil $19.24 
Machine shop bill 31.90 
Cost repairs per mile 0.013 

0.081 0.093 
0.169 0.184 


Cost operators per mile 
Total operative cost per mile 

Operator’s cost figured on basis of $125.00 per month for motorman. 

Operator’s cost figured on basis of $75.00 per month for conductor. 

Note that cost of gasolene and oil is excessive on account of the car 
being operated so far from distributing points for oil and gasolene. The 
last column at the right shows the operating cost for the car on the basis 
of Eastern prices for oil and gasolene. 


0.006 
0.52 - 
0.011 

$12.48 
27.15 

0.0126 


The engine is mounted directly on the center sills of the car 
tmderframe. The clutch is of the contracting band type. The 
transmission is hung on the forward axle of the rear truck, and 
the axle is driven through a train of bevel and spur gears of 
hardened forged steel. The operating levers are placed on the 
right hand side of the car in a position convenient for the 
operator, being similar in their functions to automobile practice. 
The circulating water is cooled by a radiator placed directly in 
front of the car, which provides a positive thermo-syphon cir- 
culation of the water and a ready means of completely draining 
the whole circulating system. A cooling fan is placed directly 
back of the radiator. 
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Gasolene Motor Car for the Holton Interurban. 
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The car is equipped with the Westinghouse automatic and 
straight air brake systems; a double-cylinder water cooled air 
compressor directly driven from the main engine; and an elec- 
tric generator, also driven from the main engine, which charges 
the storage batteries for lighting and starting the main engine. 





BROWN HOISTING MACHINES AT BALTIC 
STREET, BROOKLYN. 





The New York Dock Company has installed “Brownhoist” 
rapid freight handling machinery at its docks at the foot of 
Baltic street, Brooklyn, N. Y., for moving freight to and from 
lighters, wagons, warehouse, freight house, railroad cars and de- 
livery trucks. The company’s docks extend along the Brooklyn 
shore of New York Bay for about 2% miles, the property cover- 
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from the warehouse door to the face of the dock, a distance of 
76 ft. spanning two tracks and the wharf. It has a raisable 
apron, 28 ft. long, which reaches out over the water. By means 
of a counterweight and a hand winch, this apron is raised to 
allow the lighters to dock. This apron constitutes an extension 
of the I-beam track so that the trolleys can run out over the 
boats with their loads. Just within the doors of the warehouse 
the track branches into two tracks, running to the rear of the 
warehouse. There they turn to the right, and pass by an ele- 
vator and out in the rear. The I-beams are suspended from 
the ceiling in the warehouse by patent hanger bolts, and are 
bolted together by patent joining plates. 

The man trolleys have a capacity of 2% tons each. Each 
trolley is suspended from two 4-wheel trucks by swivel and pin 
connections and it rounds curves of 15 ft. radius. The hoisting 
motor is carried on the front of the trolley and is geared to 














“Brownhoist” Freight Conveyors, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The Load is a Sheet of Metal. 


ing 300 acres, entirely occupied with warehouses and railroad 
tracks. The company has its own system of railroad tracks 
which extend along the entire water front. The only connec- 
tion with the different railroads is by car ferries. There are 
27 piers, but none of the railroad tracks run out on to the piers. 
The handling machinery is used in connection with warehouse 
No. 117, which is used for sorting and storing the export and 
import freight. The machinery consists of a single runway 
bridge on the wharf, a double runway bridge over the railroad 
yard and reaching the freight house, two I-beam tracks through 
the warehouse connecting the single and double runway bridges, 
and two man trolleys. The tracks on the two bridges consist 
of 15 in. I-beams, and there is a continuous I-beam track from 
the wharf, through the warehouse to the freight house, on 
which the man trolleys travel. 
The single runway bridge. shown in one of the views extends 





two hoisting drums. The limiting height of hoist is 30 ft. The 
trolley has a hoisting speed of 50 ft. a minute, with full load, 
and 120 ft. per minute with no load, and has a traveling speed 
of 450 ft. per minute with full load and 550 ft. per minute with 
no load. Each trolley is equipped with a hand traveling brake, 
and with an automatic safety mechanical brake, as well as a 
solenoid brake used in hoisting. The mechanical friction brake 
operates only on the downward direction of the load, and the 
solenoid brake operates when the hoist motor is not being driven. 
The load can be held at any desired height by means of these 
two hoisting brakes. The current, 220 volts, p. c. is obtained 
through spring collectors with bronze collector wheels, which 
run on a copper trolley wire strung along the I-beam tracks. 
For carrying the freight 12 special 2-ton Brownhoist trucks are 
used. These are best shown in the second illustration. The truck 
is equipped with ball bearing wheels, two 19 in. wheels at one 
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end and two 2-wheel swivel casters at the other end. Each truck 
is 8% ft. long by 3% ft. wide over all. In warehouse 117, the 
trolleys work in conjunction with the elevator and with a chute 
which runs from the top floor down to the second floor. If a 
trojley has a truck loaded with freight which is to be stored 
for several days, it takes it into the warehouse and deposits it 
at the door of the elevator. The truck is pushed onto the ele- 
vator and carried to one of the four floors above. When taken 
out, the freight, if not fragile, and if of small size, is sent down 
the chute to the second floor of the building and there loaded 
on Wagons. 

The plant is not running to full capacity, but so far the equip- 
ment has replaced 12 men. The trolleys handle all the freight 
as fast as it can be delivered to them, whereas heretofore some 
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them in the toilet rooms every moraing. The signs might read 
to the effect that, “Gentlemen who have finished their toilet are 
requested to leave and not occupy seats in this room until the 
other passengers have finished their toilets.* In the ladies’ room 
they might post a sign saying that, “Ladies are requested to re- 
member that others are waiting while they are occupying this 
room.” If this should only occasionally cause the would-be 
washroom observer to get out it would be a boon to the rest 
of the travelers. 

Speaking of the amenities of the toilet room leads me to 
comment upon another matter where dumb example seems to 
be making an impression. Most men make quite a muss in and 
about the basin in the course of their ablutions. It is evidently 
quite impossible for the porter to follow each one and clean 
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Double-Track Freight Conveyor, 


shipments suffered delays. The equipment has eliminated the 
congestion of wagons on the dock. 

This equipment was built and installed by The Brown Hoist- 
ing Machinery Company of Cleveland. 





PICKED UP ON THE ROAD. 


By GuLF. 


Few people who travel in Pullman cars find the toilet con- 
veniences quite up to the standard of convenience to which 


they are accustomed at their homes or their hotels. The wash 
and dressing room is the smoking compartment, and is crowded, 
and not a thing to be desired at the best. Every morning, in 
every sleeping car there is some man or men, who after dressing 
deliberately and from a curious choice sit down and remain 
there to look out of the window and watch the proceedings. 
They are unmitigated nuisances and very much in the way. It 
is, therefore, respectfully suggested to the Pullman Company 
that they have signs mace and the porters instructed to hang 


New York Dock Company. 


and wipe the stand for the man to come, so the passengers must 
do this for themselves. ‘It is a rather disagreeable and repulsive 
job to clean up after the other fellow, while one’s own pollu- 
tions can be wiped away quite complacently. Thoughtful gentle- 
men, therefore, wipe up and leave the premises clean and ready 
for occupancy by their successors while manyeothers are follow- 
ing suit from mere shame-facedness. It is a growing custom 
and one which, it is to be hoped, will in a few years become so 
universal that to omit it will cause comment. 

It does not always seem to be lack of ability of the engines 
to run at speed. But there is always a hot box. or dirty coa! 
or station delay, or a freight train in the way, or a rail up, o! 
some trifle that is just enough to cause a hesitation or stop that 
means the sending back of a flagman, and then waiting to cal! 
him in. On the trip referred to, out of four station stops, two 
duration that the flagman’s recall had to be 
It is a pity, and one wonders whether the managemen! 


were of such 
sounded. 
is in a trance, or dreaming over its schedule of what might hap- 
pen, but rarely does. 
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@®eneral News. 


A bill requiring separate cars for negroes has been reported 
unfavorably by a committee of the Illinois senate. 





A new law in Pennsylvania, signed by the governor April 25, 
requires railroads to pay their employees twice a month. 


Telegraph operators on the Erie are taking a vote on a 
proposal to strike for increases in wages said to average 12 
per cent. 


The Southern Railway has supplied all its passenger con- 
dirctors with collapsible paper drinking cups, which are to be 
furnished free to passengers who ask for them. 


The Denver & Rio Grande has refused a demand from rep- 
resentatives of its blacksmiths, machinists, boilermakers and 
sheet metal workers for increases in pay ranging from 7 to 13 
per cent. 


A bill has been introduced in Congress, by Representative - 


Wallin, of New York, which would require all railroads to issue 
interchangeable mileage books, good on all railroads, at two 
cents a mile, with no time limit. 


The Canadian Pacific, in co-operation with the provincial De- 
partment of Agriculture, is planning to run a “Better Farming 
Special,” beginning in May and making a tour through the 
province of Ontario extending over about two months. 


According to press reports officers of the Great Northern 
have been inspecting the site of a hydro-electric power plant on 
the Chelan river in Washington, with a view to possible exten- 
sion of the electrified zone through the Cascade mountains. 


The Missouri Pacitic has increased the pay of blacksmiths from 
2 to 12 cents an hour and has granted increases averaging 2% 
cents an hour to boilermakers, machinists, machinists’ helpers, 
painters and carmen. This is the result of conferences covering 
seven weeks. 


In the United States district court at Indianapolis, April 20, 
the Michigan Central was fined $5,000 on two indictments charg- 
ing the granting of unlawful reductions in rates to Chapin & 
‘Company, grain shippers of Milwaukee. The shippers also have 
been indicted, but have not yet been tried. 


Warrants charging embezzlement have been issued for Edward 
IF. Young, treasurer of the Chicago, Terre Haute & Southeastern 
Railway, with office at Chicago. Mr. Young is-said to have dis- 
appeared irom his office on April 22, leaving his accounts in such 
shape as to indicate a considerable shortage. 


Starting from Biarritz, France, on the border of Spain, on the 
morning of April 27, E. F. Guillame flew in an aeroplane nearly 
1,000 miles, across France to Kollum, Holland, making the trip 
in about 24 hours and stopping only twice. The stops were for 
fuel, one at Bordeaux and the other near Paris. 


One hundred and twenty complaints charging violations of the 
federal hours of service iaw have been fled in the federal court, 
at Detroit, Mich., against the Grand Trunk. Twelve complaints 
have been filed against the Michigan Central, charging violation 
of the laws regulating the transportation of livestock. 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford announces that its 
five hour trains between New York and Boston, three each 
way daily, have been on time or nearly on time, on every trip, 
‘except ten, since February 1. When these trains are late more 
‘than thirty minutes in reaching destination, each passenger is 
paid a rebate of $1. Seven of the ten delays occurred in Feb- 
ruary. 


Employees of the New York Central Lines in and around 
Cleveland, Ohio, attended a “Safety First” meeting on April 23. 
\ddresses were made by M. A. Dow, general safety agent of 
the New York Central Lines; F. H. Wilson, assistant general 
uperintendent; Frank V. Whiting, general claims attorney; 
D. R. MacBain, superintendent of motive power; F. B. Cook, 
superintendent, and several employees. 


: Governor Cruce, of Oklahoma, has signed a bill passed by the 
‘gislature, authorizing the state corporation commission to fix 
“ew passenger rates. An article in the state constitution orig- 
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inally fixed the passenger rate at two cents per mile. Since the 
two cents a mile rate has been enjoined, in the case now pend- 
ing before the Supreme Court, it is said the commission proposes 
to fix the rate at 24% cents. A bill fixing the rate at 2% cents 
was vetoed by the governor. 


Press despatches of April 30 report that in the states of 
Sonora and Sinaloa, Mexico, the rebels who are fighting the gov- 
ernment have taken complete control of the railroads, and are 
running trains to suit themselves, collecting revenue and using 
it to support their rebellion. The lines of the Southern Pacific 
between Nogales and Guaymas, 265 miles, and between Guaymas 
and Ouliacan, 332 miles, are said to have been thus confiscated. 
Officers of the road have been ousted and the repair of tracks is 
neglected. 


A committee of the lower house of the Pennsylvania legis- 
lature has presented a favorable report on a bill providing that 
no person shall be employed as conductor on any railroad in 
the state unless he has been engaged in train work 18 months; 
and that no one shall be appointed to the position of engineman 
unless he has been employed as fireman for 18 months (on some 
road) or on the same road for three months prior to his ap- 
pointment. The Pennsylvania Railroad has issued a circular call- 
ing attention to the oppressive character of the proposed law. 
In the preamble it is described as an act to promote the safety 
of the traveling public, but its purpose, of course, is to make 
difficult or impossible the operation of a railroad, in case of a 
strike of trainmen, except by making terms with the strikers. 


Louis D. Brandeis, the most prominent lawyer for the critics 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford road, is the subject 
of an advertisement, filling a half page or more, which Presi- 
dent Charles S. Mellen has published in the Boston newspapers. 
Mr. Mellen quotes records to show that in 1892 Mr. Brandeis 
was a member of the firm of Warren & Brandeis, who prcse- 
cuted a suit in court against the New York & New England 
Railroad to restrain the directors from declaring a dividend, 
which suit was abandoned after the price of the railroad com- 
pany’s stock had been forced down in the market. The railroad 
company averred that the prosecution was inspired by Austin 
Corbin and was malicious, and this averment seems not to 
have been challenged. Mr. Mellen was general manager of 
the New York & New England at that time. 





Norfolk & Western Valuation. 


Vice-President N. D. Maher, of the Norfolk & Wesern, 
announces that Charles S. Churchill, chief engineer; W. S. 
3attle, Jr., general claim agent and J. M. Rodgers, statis- 
tician, have been assigned to special duty as a Valuation 
Committee for the purpose of devising a plan of valuation of 
the company’s property in accordance with the new federal 
law, and afterwards carrying on the work. The work of this 
committee, says Mr. Maher, is a stupendous task and will 
require a long period; therefore the regular duties of the 
officers named will be taken up by Joseph E. Crawford, acting 
chief engineer, J. B. Baskerville, acting claim agent and W. 
B. Moss, acting statistician, whose appointments take effect 
May 1. 





Trespassers on the New Haven. 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford, which for years 
has been attempting to abate the trespassing evil, is making re- 
newed efforts to decrease accidents of this character. The 
company is asking the active co-operation of the cities and 
towns along its lines, and an order has just been placed for 
10,000 additional warning signs to be posted on the highways. 
School superintendents are being requested to caution their 
pupils of the dangers of playing around the tracks. For many 
years the efforts of the company’s officers have been centered 
upon the magistrates and prosecuting officers of the towns and 
cities, but, as elsewhere the magistrates are loath to prosecute 
this class of offenders. On the New Haven the records show 
that the company is troubled with an extremely small number 
of tramps. The most difficult problem is that of the small 
boy or young man who for one reason or another “jumps” a 
freight train or tries to “beat” his way. Despite the fact that 
the road maintains a corps of special agents, under the super- 
vision of a competent officer, and the large number of arrests 
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that have been made, the company has not had the success 
wished for in preventing trespassing of this character. There 
are 207 of these special agents. Unlike most other roads, the 
agents of the New Haven are not permitted to accept fees for 
making arrests, and therefore are not under the temptation of 
bringing charges against people unjustly. 

Officers of the road say that they are much annoyed by that 
particular type of trespasser, the small boy of reckless proclivi- 
ties who, in riding on a coal car, throws pieces of coal 
at signals. A little severity may be the means of preventing 
that boy and perhaps other boys from being seriously injured 
or even killed at some later date, and stringent enforcement 
of the law is the most humane method of dealing with the 
question. The trespasser who uses the rights of way of the 
railroad in going to or from work represents every walk of 
life and zn accident resulting in his death is often a serious loss 
to the community in which he lives. It is almost impossible 
to obtain a conviction of this type when he is arrested. In 
some towns the railroad tracks are almost considered a public 
highway and hundreds use them every day to and from busi- 
ness. The company in such places has ordered an extra num- 
ber of signs to be displayed warning trespassers that they are 
forbidden to use the ‘tracks or remain on the premises; 
but these signs are often destroyed or defaced. Even fences 
are useless in such places as they are torn down at the first 
opportunity. Cases of sawing down iron fences are not un- 
familiar. 


United States Steel Corporation’s Earnings. 


The report of the United States Steel Corporation for the 
quarter ended March 31, 1913, shows that the total net earn- 
ings were $34,426,801, after deducting all expenses incident to 
operation, including those for ordinary repairs and mainte- 
nance of plants, and fixed charges of subsidiary companies. 
This compares with $17,826,973 earned in the corresponding 
quarter of 1912 and $23,519,203 in the same quarter 1911. The 
earnings for the first quarter of 1913 showed a decrease of 
about $500,000 from the last quarter of 1912, and were not 
as high as was expected. The surplus for the quarter was 
$7,369,600 as compared with a deficit of $6,292,134 for the 
corresponding quarter of 1912, and a surplus of $31,155 for 
the corresponding quarter of 1911. The net earnings for the 
months of the first quarter of 1913 were $11,342,533 in Janu- 
ary, $10,830,051 in February and $12,254,217 in March. 


Barney & Smith Car Company and the Recent Floods. 


The Barney & Smith Car Company, Dayton, Ohio, on 
April 21 resumed operations after the temporary shutting 
down of its plants owing to the damage done by the floods. 
Operations were at a standstill for about six days during 
the high water, but a large force of men has been at work 
continuously for the past two or three weeks, cleaning up 


the plant and putting it in working order. It will not be 
possible to make a correct estimate of the loss for several 
weeks. None of the cars under construction at the plant at 
the time of the flood was ruined and all such cars will be 
cleaned, finished and shipped within a short time. The supply 
of lumber floated away, but only for a short distance, and 
has since been re-claimed and re-piled. No difficulty was 
experienced in securing men, teams and supplies to put the 
plant in working order. The men were paid in cash, so that 
the trouble of cashing checks would be avoided. It is ex- 
pected that the plants will be operating at full capacity in 
a few days. 


Baltimore & Ohio Losses by Floods. 


The Baltimore & Ohio announces the restoration of its line 
across the Miami river at Lawrenceburg, Ind., 25 miles west of 
Cincinnati, and the resumption of through trains over all of the 
company’s lines. The bridge at Lawrenceburg was 1240 ft. long 
and 820 ft. of the steel structure was carried away. The total 
property loss to the Baltimore & Ohio by the floods of a month 
ago is now estimated at $3,000,000. About 500 miles of track 
was. hadly damaged and twelve important steel bridges were de- 
stroyed or disabled. The total length of these bridges was about 
4.000 ft. and the length of wooden trestles destroyed was about 
four miles. The work of restoration carried on during the past 
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month has engaged the services of about 8,000 men, using 18 
piié-drivers and numerous steam shovels and other machines. 
At many places work was carried on both day and night. 


The Pennsylvania’s Flood Losses. 


President Samuel Rea says that the estimated cost of the 
damage to the Pennsylvania Lines West of Pittsburgh caused 
by the recent floods will be $3,610000. Twenty-four bridges. 
were destroyed and fifty were damaged, covering a total of 
about a mile and a half of track. The cost of replacing and 
repairing these bridges will be about $1,145,000. It was neces- 
sary to build temporary trestle work equivalent to 4.28 miles 
of track at a cost of about $362,000. 

The length of road requiring repairs amounted to 163.39 miles, 
affecting 218 miles of track; estimated cost $1,587,000. 

Adding the cost of damage to stations, equipment, telegraph 
lines and other property, the total loss on all Pennsylvania Lines . 
amounts to $3,610,000, as above stated, divided among the various 
companies as follows: 


Penrsylvania_ Company 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Vardalia 


5 $3,610,000 
In his statement Mr. Rea says: 


“The above items of expenditure, under the rules of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, are charged to operating expenses, 
but not compulsorily included in the year incurred. 

“These losses take no account of the reduction in revenue for 
March and April due to the very serious interruption of traffic. 

“The officers and employees have done remarkably efficient 
work in restoring the lines to service. Immediately the serious- 
ness of the storm damage was known, the company placed all 
its facilities at the command of the state authorities of Ohio 
and Indiana for the relief of the afflicted area. 

“No event in the history of railroading in this country has 
shown more convincingly the necessity for the railroads to be 
permitted to earn sufficient revenue not only to make reasonable 
return on invested capital, but also to have a surplus sufficient 
to meet emergency expenditures like these and to improve the 
properties in those respects which, even if not adding to gross 
revenue, make the lines better adapted to withstand the ravages 
of storm and flood and the better able to perform their duties 
to the public with efficiency and satisfaction.” 


Dedication of New Buildings at the University of Illinois. 


The new Transportation building and the Locomotive and Min- 
ing laboratories of the University of Illinois, at Urbana, Ill., are 
to be dedicated on May 8, 9 and 10. An extensive program of 
addresses on various departments of engineering endeavor has 
been arranged. The program for Thursday, following an in- 
formal reception, include an address by J. G. Pangborn, special 
representative of the Baltimore & Ohio. On Friday morning 
there will be a railway conference in the Transportation build- 
ing, at which the foilowing addresses and discussions will be 
presented : 

“Modern Problems of the Steam Railroad,” B. A. Worthing- 
ton, president Chicago & Alton; “Modern Problems of the Elec- 
tric Railway,” W. B. McKinley, president Illinois Traction Sys- 
tem; “Modern ‘Problems of the Manufacturer,’ Charles B. 
Moore, vice-president Jacobs-Shupert United States Firebox 
Company, and G. R. Henderson, mechanical engineer, Baldwin 
Locomotive Works. 

“The Changing Character of the Problems of the Railroad,” 
D. F. Crawford president American Railway Master Mechanics’ 
Association; Albert Reichmann, president Western Society ot 
Engineers; T. H. Goodnow, president Western Railway Club; 
F. H. Clark, past-president Master Car Builders’ Association. 

“Proper Aims in Training for Railway Service,” H. G. Hetz- 
ler, president Chicago & Western Indiana. 

“Vocational Education in Connection with Railroad Work,” 
W. L. Park, vice-president Illinois Central. 

“How Can the Technical School Help in the Solution of Rail- 
way Problems?” Robert Quayle, general superintendent motive 
power Chicago & North Western. 

“Research as a Factor in Railway Administration,” Samuel O. 
Dunn, editor Railway Age Gazette; H. E. Chubbuck, vice-presi- 
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dent and general manager Illinois Traction System; C. B. Young, 
mechanical engineer of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad. 

In the afternoon will be held the formal dedicatory exercises 
in the University auditorium. A congratulatory address will be 
delivered by President C. H. Markham, of the Illinois Central. 
The program also includes a mining conference on Friday and 
Saturday, including addresses by a number of men prominent in 
this industry, and addresses will be given by the governor of 
the state, and officers of the university. On Friday afternoon 
there will be an inspection of the Transportation building, the 
Locomotive laboratory and the Mining laboratory. 





Increases in Firemen’s Pay. 


The award of the arbitrators on the wages of the firemen of 
the eastern railroads as given out last week, resulted, on one of 
the larger roads, in changes of from 5 cents to 55 cents per 100 
miles in the pay of road firemen, as shown in the following 
statement: 

“Passenger firemen (approximately 600 men) who formerly 
received $2.40, $2.45, $2.50 per 100 miles will now receive $2.45, 
$2.50, $2.60, $2.70, $2.85 per 100 miles. In other words the in- 
creases range from 5 cents to 35 cents per 100 miles, the average 
being 2314 cents per 100 miles. 

“Freight firemen (approximately 1,000 men) who formerly re- 
ceived $2.70, $2.85, $2.95 and $3 per 100 miles will now receive 
$3, $3.10, $3.20 and $3.30 per 100 miles in through freight service, 
and $3, $3.15, $3.25 and $3.35 and $3.45 in local freight service. 
In other words the increases range from 5 cents to 55 cents per 
100 miles, the average being 33 cents per 100 miles. This does 
not include firemen on Mallet engines who have been receiving 
$3.20 and under the award will receive $4, an increase of 80 cents 
per 100 miles. 

“Switch firemen (approximately 600 men) who formerly re- 
ceived $2.35 and $2.50 per day of 10 hours, will now receive $2.50 
and $2.60 per day of 10 hours. Twenty-two per cent. of the 
switch firemen will get no increase under the award; 64 per cent. 
will get increases of 1 cent an hour and 14 per cent. will get in- 
creases of 1% cents per hour. 

“Miscellaneous service, stich as pusher and helper and work 
train service, by reason of the application of through freight 
rates to this service, receive increases somewhat larger than the 
increases accorded the employees in other grades of service. The 
number of firemen performing this character of work is ap- 
proximately 125. The increases in pusher service range from 25 
cents to 95 cents per day of 10 hours, and in work train service 
from 15 cents to 80 cents per day of 10 hours.” 


Report of Legislative Committee on Pere Marquette. 


The joint committee of the Michigan legislature, which has 
been investigating the management and affairs of the Pere 
Marquette, submitted its final report on April 24. The com- 
mittee expresses the opinion that the flat two-cents-a-mile pas- 
senger rate is too low for branch lines, and also that the 
freight rates are inadequate. A readjustment of the rates by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is recommended. The 
committee believes that “the present management under the 
receivership is capable and is doing its utmost to improve the 
service, and should be given a reasonable opportunity to dem- 
onstrate whether the road can be made to earn its fixed 
charges. If it fails to do this, a reorganization must be had 
on a basis that will be assigned.” The committee finds that 
there has been mismanagement of the property under former 
administrations, and says it has not had time to demonstrate 
what is needed to make the Pere Marquette the railroad the 
state requires, but is inclined to believe the receivership wi!l 
afford opportunity to find out just what the property can be 
made to do. 

With reference to “watered bonds,” which formed an im- 
portant feature in the inquiry, the report said: 

“Your committee is satisfied that the money represented by 
the funded debt of approximately $70,000,000 has been paid into 
the Pere Marquette corporation; that all the bonds are honest; 
that none of them is watered, and that the persons owning them 
have honest claims against the Pere Marquette on account of 
said bonds.” 
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B. & O. Club. 


The B. & O. Club was organized at Atlantic City, N. J., 
June 17, 1912, as was mentioned in the Daily edition of the 
Railway Age Gazette of June 18, page 1459, to promote friend- 
ship between the persons now or heretofore employed by 
the Baltimore & Ohio. The organization committee, S. M. 
Dolan, American Car & Foundry Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
chairman, will be prepared to submit for ratification the con- 
stitution and by-laws at the next annual meeting, which will 
be held at Atlantic City during the time of the conventions 
of the M. M. and M. C. B. associations next June. Charles L. 
Sullivan, Cowles-MacDowell Engineering Company, Chicago, 
is secretary. 





Railway Development Association. 

The annual meeting of the Railway Development Association 
will be held on May 6 and 7, at the Tulane hotel, Nashville, 
Tenn. The meeting will be devoted to matters of interest to the 
industrial, immigration, and agricultural departments of the rail- 
ways, and the program will include discussions on the following 
subjects: Efficiency of Centralized Power Plants; Agricultural 
Development; Reclamation of Wet Lands by Drainage, and 
Immigration Matters. William Nicholson, industrial agent of 
the Kansas City Southern, is secretary. 





American Railway Association. 

The spring meeting of the American Railway Association will 
be held at the United Engineering Society building, 25 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York City, on Wednesday, May 21. 

Reports will be presented by the committees as usual, including 
one from the joint committee on automatic train stops; trans- 
portation of explosives and other dangerous articles; the com- 
mittee on electrical working and the committee on nominations. 
A second vice-president is to be elected. 





Railway Business Association. 


The Railway Business Association has moved its offices 
from 2 Rector street to suite 739, 30 Church street, New 
York. 





MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS. 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 
meetings, and places of meeting. 


Air Brake AssociaTion.—F. M. Nellis, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 
vention, May 6-9, St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN. ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE OrFicers.—A. G. Thomason, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Convention, May 29, Chicago. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL PASSENGER AND TiIcKET AGENTS.—W. C. 
Hope, New York. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT AGENTS.—-R. O. Wells, East St. Louis, 
Ill. Annual meeting, June 17-20, Buffalo, N. Y. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS.—E. H. 
St. Louis, Mo.; 3d Friday of March and September. 

AMERICAN Etectric Raitway Assocration.—H. C. Donecker, 29 W. 39th 
St., New York. 
AMERICAN Evectric Rartway Manuracturers’ Assoc.—George Keegan, 
165 Broadway, New York. Meetings with Am. Elec. Ry. Assoc. 
AMERICAN Raitway AssociaTion.—W. F, Allen, 75 Church St., New York. 
Next meeting, May 21, New York. 

AMERICAN Rai_way Bripce AND Buitpine Association.—C. A. Lichty, C. & 
N. W., Chicago. Convention, October 21-24, 1913, Montreal. 

AMERICAN Raitway ENGINEERING AssociaTiIon.—E. H. Fritch, 900 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

AMERICAN RarttwAy Master Mecuanics’ Association.—J]. W. Taylor, Old 
Colony building, Chicago. Convention, June 11-13, Atlantic City, N. J. 

AMERICAN Raritway Toot ForeMen’s Association.—A. R. Davis, Central of 
Georgia, Macon, Ga. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR Testinc Materracs.—Prof. E. Marburg, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.; annual, June, 1913. 

AMERICAN Society or Civit Encineers.—C. W. Hunt, 220 W. 57th St., 
New York; Ist and 3d Wed., except June and August, New York. 

AMERICAN Society OF ENGINEERING Contractors.—J. R. Wenlinger, 11 
Broadway, New York; 2d Tuesday of each month, New York. 


Con- 


Harman, 


AMERICAN Society OF MECHANICAL EncINngeErS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 
39th St., New York. 
AMERICAN Woop Preservers’ Association.—F. J. Angier, B. & O., Balti- 


more, Md. Next convention, January 20-22, 1914, New Orleans, La. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN Raitway AccountTinG OrFFicers.—C. G. Phillips, 
143 Dearborn St., Chicago. Annual meeting, May 28, Atlantic City, 
Na} 


ASSOCIATION OF RaitwAy Ciaim AGENTS.—J. R. McSherry, C. & E. I., Chi- 
cago. Next meeting, May, 1913, Baltimore, Md. 
ASSOCIATION OF Raitway ELectricaL EncINEERS.—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & 
f . Ry., Chicago. Semi-annual meeting, June, 1913, Atlantic 
City, N. J.; annual convention, October 18-24, Chicago. 

ASSOCIATION OF RaiLway TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P. W. Drew, 112 
West Adams St., Chicago; annual, May 20, 1913, St. Louis, Mo. 
ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccounTiInG OrFicers.—G. P. 

Conard, 75 Church St., New York. 
ASSOCIATION OF WATER LINE AccouNTING OFFiIcErRS.—W. R. Evans, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Buffalo, N. Y. Annual meeting, October 8, Phila- 
delphia, Pa, 
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BripGe AND BuILDING Suppty Men’s Association.—H. A. Neally, Joseph 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. Meeting with American 

: Railway Bridge a:.d Building Association. 

CanaDiaAn Rarttway Cius.—James Powell, Grand Trunk Ry., Montreal, 
Que.; 2d Tuesday in month, except June, July and Aug., Montreal. 

Canapian Society oF Civit ENGINEERS.—Clement ii McLeod, 413 Dor- 

ke chester St., Montreal, Que.; Thursday, Montreal. 

Carn FoREMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 841 North 50th 
Court, Chicago; 2d Monday in month, Chicago. 

CentraL Raitway Cius.,—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 2d 
Thurs. in Jan. and 2d Fri. in March, May, Sept., Nov., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Civit EnGineers’ Society oF St. Pavt. pe Si Pomeroy, Oid State ‘Capitol 
building, St. Paul, Minn.; 2d Monday, except June, July, August and 
September, St. Paul. 

ENGINEERS’ Society OF PEnNsyLvanriA.—E. R. Dasher, as 704, Harrisburg, 
Pa.; lst Monday after 2d Saturday, Harrisbur 

ENGINEERS’ Society oF WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA.—E. Rl Hiles, Oliver build- 
ing, Pittsburgh; lst and 3d Tuesday, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Freight Ciaim Association.—Warren P. Taylor, Richmond, Va. Next 


. 


, convention, June 18, Bluff Point, N. Y 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ AssociATION OF Cuicaco.—E. S. Koller, 226 
W. Adams St., Chicago; Wed. preceding 3d Thurs., Chicago. 
INTERNATIONAL RaILWAy Concress.—Executive Committee, 11, rue de Lou- 
vain, Brussels, Belgium. ‘Convention, 1915, Berlin. 

INTERNATIONAL RaiLway Fuet AssocraTion.—C. G. Hall, 922 McCormick 

building, Chicago. Annual meeting, May 21-24, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RarLwAy GENERAL FoOREMEN’S AssSOCcIATION.—Wm. Hall, 

829 West Broadway, Winona, Minn, Next convention, July 15-18, 

Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RattroAp Master Briacksmitus’ Association.—A. L. Wood- 

worth, Lima, Ohio. Annual meeting, August 18, Richmond, Va. 

MAINTENANCE OF Way & Master Painters’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED 

States AND CanapA.—W. G. Wilson, Lehigh Valley, Easton, Pa. 

Master Borter Makers’ Association.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 

New York. Convention, May 26-29, 1913, Chicago. 

Master Car BuILpers’ ASSOCIATION. —J. Ww. Taylor, Old Colony building, 

Chicago. Convention, June 16-18, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Master Car AND Locomotive Painters’ Assoc. oF U. S. anp Canapa.— 

A. P. Dane, B. & M., Reading, Mass. Annual meeting, September 

9-12, Ottawa, Can. 

NationaL Ramway Appuiance Assoc.—Bruce V. Crandall, 537 So. Dear- 

born St., Chicago. Meetings with Am. Ry. Eng. Assoc. 

New Encianp Raritroap CLus.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 

ton, Mass.; 2d Tuesday in month, except June, July, Aug. and Sept., 

Boston. 

New York Raitroap CLus.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 3d 

Friday in month, except June, July and sneet, New York. 

NorTHERN Rar_roap CLus.—C. L. Kennedy, C., M. & St. P., Duluth, Minn.; 

4th Saturday, Duluth. 

Peoria AssociaTION OF RAILROAD OrFricers.—M. W. Rotchford, Union Sta- 
tion, Peoria, Ill.; 2d Thursday. 

Rawson Cius or Kansas Crry.—C. Manlove, 1008 Walnut St., Kansas 

City, Mo.; 3d Friday in month, Kansas City. 

Raiway Business Association.—Frank W. Noxom, 2 Rector St., New 
York. Annual dinner, second week in December, 1913, New York. 

RaILwAy CLuB OF PITTSBURGH. —J. B. Anderson, Penna. R. R., Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 4th Friday in month, except June, July and August, Pittsburgh. 

RAILWAY ELectricaL SuppLy MANUFACTURERS’ Assoc.—J. Scribner, 1021 
Monadnock Block, Chicago. Meetings with Assoc. Ry. Elec. Engrs. 

Rar.way GarDENING AssociATIOn.—J. S. Butterfield, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
Next meeting, August 12-15, Nashville, Tenn. 

Rar.way DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION.—W. Nicholson, Kansas City Southern, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Rattway Sicnat Assocration.—C. C. Rosenberg, Bethlehem, Pa. Meetings, 
Wednesday and Thursday, June 11-12, ew York; convention, Octo- 
ber 14, Nashville, Tenn. 

RAILway STOREKEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. —J. P. Murphy, Box C, Collinwood, 
Ohio. Annual convention, May 19-21, Chicago.. 

RAILway SUPPLY MANUFACTURERS’ Assoc.—J. D. Conway, 2135 Oliver bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Meetings with M. M. and M. C. B. Assocs. 

Rattway Tet. AND Tet. Appliance Assoc.—W. E. Harkness, 284 Pearl St., 
New York. Meetings with Assoc. of Ry. Teleg. “Pr 

RicumMonp RarLroap Cius.—F. O. Robinson, Richmond a.; 2d Monday 
except June, July and August. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way ASSOCIATION. —L.. C. Ryan, C. & 

W., Sterling, Ill. Convention, September 8-12, 1913, Chicago. 

Sr. Louis RaILway Cius.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union ’ Station, St. Louis, 

; 2d Friday in month, —— June, July and Aug., St. Louis. 

SIGNAL Rinxsunee ASSOCIATION.—F. Edmonds, 3868 Park Ave., New 
York. Meetings with annual Baba Railway Signal Association. 

Society oF RAtLway FrnanciaL Orricers.—C. Nyquist, La Salle St. Station, 
Chicago. 

SOUTHERN or Car Service Orricers.—E. W. Sandwich, A. & 
W. P. Ry., Montgomery, Ala. 

SouTHern & SOUTHWESTERN RattwAy Cius.—A. J. Merrill, Grant bldg., 
Atlanta, Ga.; 3d Thurs., Jan., — May, July, Sept., Nov., Atlanta. 

TOLEDO TRANSPORTATION Cius.—I. Macomber, a a a Spice ‘On. To- 
ledo, Ohio; ist Saturday, Toledo. 

Track Suppty AssocraTIon.—W. Kidd, Ramapo Iron Works, Hillsburn, 
N. Meeting with rctecaaaes’ and Maintenance of Way Asso- 


ciation. 
TraFFic CLtus or Cxuicaco.—Guy S. McCabe, La Salle Hotel, 


meetings monthly, Chicago. 

TrarFic Crus oF NEw Yorx.—C. A. Swope, 290 Broadway, New York; 
last Tuesday in month, except June, July and August, New York. 

TraFFic CLUB OF PITTSBURGH. —D. L. Wells, Erie, Pittsburgh, Pa.; meet- 
ings monthly, Pittsburgh. 

Trarric CLus or St. Lovis.—A. F. Versen, Mercantile Library building, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting in November. Noonday meetings 
October to May. 

TraIn DESPATCHERS’ ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA.—J. F. Mackie, 7042 Stewart 
Ave., Chicago. Annual meeting, June 17, Los Angeles, Cal. 

TRANSPORTATION CLuB OF BurFato.—J. M. Sells, Buffalo; first Saturday 
after first Wednesday. 

TRANSPORTATION CLUB OF Detroit.—W. R. Hurley, L. S. & M. S., Detroit, 
Mich.; meetings monthly. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ Assoc1aT1Ion.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. C. & H. R,, 

East Buffalo, N. Y. Annual meeting, August, 1913, Chicago. 

Society oF ENGInEeEerS.—R. B. Ketchum, University of Utah, Salt 

Lake City, Utah; 3d Friday of each month, except July and August. 

WESTERN CanapA Rartway Crus.—W. H. Rosevear, P. O. Box 1707, Win- 
nipeg, Man.; 2d Monday, except June, July and August, Winnipeg. 

Western Rartway Crus.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony building, Chicago; 3d 
Tuesday of each month, except June, July and August. 

Western Society oF Encrneers.—J. H. Warder, 1735 Monadnock block, 
Chicago; 1st Monday in month, except July and August, Chicago. 


Chicago; 
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.damage claims from railroads for alleged losses of eggs. 
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Craffic News. 


Most of the ports on the south side of Lake Erie are reported 
as congested with coal, large shipments having been made from 
the mines while vessels on the lakes are unable to go out be- 
cause of ice in parts of the lakes. 





The Texas railways have issued Texas joint passenger tariff 
No. 1 quoting one-way fares between all points in the state, 
taking effect on May 1. The tariff represents two years of work 
and contains 379 pages and approximately 20,000 rates. The 
cost of compilation of the tariff is estimated at $18,000. 


“A legislative commission” in North Carolina has requested 
the railways of the state to reduce freight rates generally 25 per 
cent. The commission conferred with officers of the railways 
at Raleigh last week and the railways made a tentative offer to 
reduce rates five per cent., but this was not at all satisfactory to 
the representatives of the law makers. They have asked the 
railways to reply at once to the 25 per cent. proposition. 


The grand jury in the United States court in New York City 
is investigating charges of extensive fraud in the collection of 
The 
frauds, according to the reports, have been prosecuted by con- 
signees in collusion with inspectors who have reported eggs as 
broken when they were whole. The reports say that one rail- 
road has paid out $80,000 on these claims during the past year, 
over and above its freight receipts on eggs. 


At Washington last week the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion heard the complaint of the “National Baggage Committee,” 
claiming that excess baggage rates throughout the country are 
unreasonably high. On the baggage of a passenger over and 
above 150 lbs., a charge of 16% per cent. of the first-class pas- 
senger fare is made. This extra baggage rate was increased 
about four years ago from 12% per cent. of the passenger fare. 
The complainant asks to have the old rate restored. 


Officers of the railroads in Official Classification territory are 
discussing the propriety of laying before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission new freight tariffs, making’ general increases 
of about 5 per cent. over present rates; and the presidents of the 
principal companies are said to have had conferences on the 
subject; but the publication of items in the daily newspapers, 
for which no railroad officer will formally vouch, is the only 
tangible news thus far made public. Mr. Rea of the Pennsyl- 
vania, and Mr. Willard, of the Baltimore & Ohio, are spoken 
of as leaders in the movement, but neither of them has made any 
definite statement. 


The Northern Pacific, on April 27, put in service a new 
passenger train between Duluth and Staples, Minn., for the 
purpose of giving Duluth a direct connection with the North 
Coast Limited the fast train to the Pacific coast. The train 
will carry observation and dining cars, and will leave Duluth 
at 10 a. m,, arriving at Staples in time to connect with the 
North Coast Limited. Returning the train will leave Staples 
at 7:05 p. m., arriving at Duluth at 11:45 p. m. The Duluth 
commercial interests have been agitating for better connections 
with the through trains from the Twin Cities for a long time, 
and the new train represents an effort on the part of the North- 
ern Pacific to meet this demand. 


Car Surpluses and Shortages. 


Arthur Hale, chairman of the committee on relations between 
railroads of the American ‘Railway Association, in presenting 
statistical bulletin No. 141-A, giving a summary of car sur- 
pluses and shortages by groups from January 3, 1912, to April 
15, 1913, says: 

The total surplus on April 15 was 70,715 cars; on April 1, 
68,792 cars; and on April 11, 1912, 94,943. Compared with the 
preceding period; there is an increase in the total surplus of 
1,923 cars, of which 1,636 is in coal, 690 in miscellaneous, and 
a decrease of 299 in box and 104 in flat car surplus. The in- 
crease in coal car surplus is in groups 2 (New York, New Jer- 
sey, Delaware, Maryland and eastern Pennsylvania), 3 (Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan and Western Pennsylvania), and 7 (Montana, 
Wyoming, Nebraska and the Dakotas). The increase in mis- 
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cellaneous car surplus is in groups 1 (New England lines), 2 shortage is in groups 1, 3, 4, 7, 8 (as above). The increase in 
(as above), 4 (the Virginias and Carolinas), 7 (as above), and flat car shortage is in groups 3, 4, 6, 8 (as above), 10 (Wash- 
11 (Canadian lines). The decrease in box car surplus is in all ington, Oregon, Idaho, California, Nevada and Arizona), and 
groups except 2, 4, 7 and 11 (as above). The decrease in flat 11 (as above). The increase in coal car shortage is in groups 
car surplus is in all groups except 5 (Kentucky, Tennessee, Mis- 1, 4, 5, 6, 8 and 10 (as above). The increase in miscellaneous 
sissippi, Alabama, Georgia and Florida), 6 (Iowa, Illinois, Wis- car shortage is in groups 1, 4, 8 and 10 (as above). 

consin and Minnesota), 8 (Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma, Mis- Compared with the same date of 1912; there is a decrease in 








Car SURPLUSES AND SHORTAGES. 




















Surpluses —~ cr Shortages —~ 
? 4 Coal, Coal, 

Date. No. of gondola Other gondola Other 
roads, Box. Flat. and hopper. kinds. Total. Box. Flat. and hopper. kinds. Total. 
Grous “1. Agr 15; 1908s 6s sscccccccscsss 7 558 501 167 165 1,391 98 33 39 1 171 
ws i caer | ie |) Ae eer 35 698 59 5,221 1,538 Sasoue 138 0 150 0 288 
sa Soe TN BBs Saltese ac ewees 34 503 376 5,856 1,460 8,195 1,670 288 434 268 2,660 
os - ae Vag |) A eee 10 5,648 23 . 776 1,072 7,519 1,321 485 1,069 275 3,150 
sd ae. ae ee 27 106 25 132 477 740 853 372 195 27 1,447 
a ecm | oa) |. Ee reer 31 3,312 305 2,211 $512 9,340 339 233 71 6 649 
- Fosee OS AG AEs «stat oeeds anes 6 2,229 155 1,965 1,185 5,534 45 0 5 0 50 
* pee BOSS | > Ae eee 18 1,320 441 2,056 2,580 6,397 328 21 168 793 1,310 
6 Bis: SG deo a sce coreeecess 16 1,556 452 613 1,515 4,136 0 1 33 9 43 
- | aiilme |: TR |): 5 SR ea eee 25 5,953 1,431 2,721 8,087 18,192 6 58 21 305 390 
odie | ae | GR |) ergo ari 7 861 199 127 568 1,755 2,383 474 11 191 3,059 
co | Pree rer rrr oo Orr Teer 216 22,744 3,967 21,845 22,159 70,715 7,181 1,965 2,196 1,875 13,217 


F *Group 1 is composed of New England lines; Group 2—New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and Eastern Penrsylvania lines; Group 3—Ohio, 

Indiana, Michigan and Western Pennsylvania lines; Group 4—West Virginia, Virginia, North and South Carolina lines; Group 5—Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia and Florida lines; Group 6—lIowa, Illinois, Wisconsin and Minnesota lines; Group 7—Montana, woh panes | Nebraska, North 
Dakota and South Dakota lines; Group 8—Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahoma, lines; Group 9—Texas, Louisiana and New Mexico lines; 


Group 10—Washington, Oregon, Idaho, California, Nevada and Arizona lines; Group 11—Canadian lines. 
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the total surplus of 24,228 cars, of which 1,717 is in flat, 26,955 
[ Shar | — | —~ in coal, 684 in miscellaneous, and an increase of 5,128 in box 
#8: 3 car surplus. There is a decrease in the total shortage of 2,337 
Marit cars, of which 2,465 is in box, 1,474 in miscellaneous, and an 
ms increase of 628 in flat and 974 in coal car shortage. 


Thé accompanying table gives car surplus and shortage fig- 
ures by groups for the last period covered in the report, and 
the diagram shows total bi-weekly surpluses and shortages from 


1907 to 1913. 





Summary of Revenues and Expenses of Steam Roads in 





















































February. 
|__/92.000 100,000 200000 300000 400,000 The Bureau of Railway Economics’ summary of revenues and 
expenses and comments thereon for February are as follows: 
Car Surpluses and Shortages, 1907 to 1913. The month of February contained 28 days in 1913, while in 


1912 it had 29 days. As a consequence all returns for February, 
souri and Arkansas), and 9 (Texas, Louisiana and New 1913, shown in the aggregate and per mile of line, other things 
Mexico). equal, would be one twenty-ninth, or nearly four per cent. less 
_ the total shortage on April 15, 1913, was 13,217 cars; on than in February, 1912. This fact should be borne in mind while 
April 1, 10,804 cars; and on April 11, 1912, 15,554. Compared studying the February comparisons in this summary. 
with the preceding period; there is an increase in the total The railways whose returns are included in this bulletin 
Shortage of 2,413 cars, of which 131 is in box, 738 in flat, 796 operate 221,970 miles of line, or about 90 per cent. of the steam 
im coal and 748 in miscellaneous cars. The increase in box car railway mileage in the United States. Total operating revenues 
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for the month of February, 1913, amounted to $225,376,930. 
Compared with February, 1912, the total operating revenues 
show an increase of $13,686,777. These total operating revenues 
per mile of line amounted to $1,015 in February, 1913, and $964 
in February, 1912, an increase of $51, or 5.3 per cent. Freight 
revenue per mile increased 4.7 per cent. and passenger revenue 
per mile 5.1 per cent. 

Operating expenses amounted in February to $167,759.591. 
This was $11,764,165 more than for February, 1912. These 
operating expenses per mile of line amounted to $756 in Febru- 
ary, 1913, and $710 in February, 1912, an increase of $45 per mile, 
or 6.4 per cent. All the five primary operating expense accounts 
showed increases per mile over 1912. 

Net operating revenue amounted in February to $57,617,339. 
This was $1,922,612 more than for February, 1912. Net operat- 
ing revenue per mile of line amounted to $260 in February, 1913, 
and $254 in February, 1912, an increase of $6 per mile, or 2.4 
per cent. 

Taxes for the month of February amounted to $10,218,528, or 
$46 per mile, an increase of 5.7 per cent. over February, 1912. 
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Comparison of the returns for the eight months of the fiscal 
year with those of the corresponding months of the previous 
fiscal year reveals an increase in total operating revenues per 
mile of 10.2 per cent., an increase in operating expenses per mile 
of 9.1 per cent., and an increase in net operating revenue per 
mile of 12.5 per cent. This net operating revenue per mile of 
the eastern railways increased 10.3 per cent. as compared with 
the corresponding period of the previous year, that of the south- 
ern railways increased 5.9 per cent. and that of the western rail- 
ways increased 17.1 per cent. 

When the returns for the two months of the calendar year 
1913 are compared with those of the corresponding months of 
1912, they show an increase in total operating revenues per mile 
of 11.1 per cent., an increase in operating expenses per mile ot 
8.6 per cent., and an increase in net operating revenue per mile 
of 19.1 per cent. This net operating revenue per mile increased 
16.5 per cent. in the eastern district, as compared with the cor- 
responding period of the previous year, increased 23.0 per cent. 
in the southern district, and increased 20.7 per cent. in the west- 
ern district. 


Southern Group. Western Group. 
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Calendar Year 


Monthly Revenues and Expenses Per Mile of Line in 1912 and 1913. 


Operating income amounted in February to $212 per mile of 
line, and in February, 1912, to $208. This was an increase of $4, 
or 18 per cent. Operating income for each mile of line for each 
day in February averaged $8 and for February, 1912, $7. 

The operating ratio for February -was 74.4 per cent., which is 
comparable with 74.0 per cent. in January, 1913, and 73.7 per 
cent. in February, 1912. 

The railways of the eastern district show an increase in total 
operating revenues per mile of line as compared with February, 
1912, of 6.4 per cent., the railways of the southern district an 
increase of 5.9 per cent., and the railways of the western district 
an increase of 4.4 per cent. Operating expenses per mile in- 
creased 7.6 per cent. on the eastern railways, 6.1 per cent. on the 
southern railways, and 5.6 per cent. on the western railways. 
For the eastern railways net operating revenue per mile increased 
2.6 per cent., for the southern railways it increased 5.4 per cent., 
and for the western railways it increased 1.2 per cent. The 
increase in taxes per mile was 4.6 per cent. in the eastern dis- 
trict, 7.4 per cent. in the southern district, and 6.6 per cent. in 
the western district. Operating income per mile increased 1.3 
per cent. in the east, 5.5 per cent. in the south, and 0.9 per cent. 
in the west. 


The diagram shows the variations in operating revenues, ope- 
rating expenses, and net operating revenue per mile for the 
separate months of the calendar year 1912 and of the calendar 
year 1913 to date. The following table shows the per cent. of 
operating revenues consumed by each class of expenses: 

Per Cent. of Totat OPERATING REVENUES. 
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Car Location. 

The table on page 1009, which is taken from Car Location, 
bulletin No. 5, of the American Railway Association, gives 
a summary of the location of freight car equipment by groups 
on April 1, together with surpluses and shortages on the same 
Gate. 
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May 2, 1913. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 





The commission has suspended until August 16, certain tariffs, 
which proposed to cancel through joint class and commodity 
rates from and to stations located on the Kansas City & Mem- 
phis and points located on or reached via the St. Louis & San 
Francisco, providing that combination rates apply, which would 
result in material advances. 


The commission has suspended from April 15 until Au- 
gust 13, the supplement to the tariff of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, which contains schedules advancing rates on wheat 
and corn, in carloads, from Omaha, Neb., and other Missouri 
river points to certain stations in Wisconsin, viz., Mann, Spencer, 
Unity, Colby and Abbottsford. 


The commission has suspended until August 13, certain sched- 
ules in supplements to Agent W. H. Hosmer’s tariff, which pro- 
posed to increase rates on building stone in carloads, seven cents 
per 100 lbs. from Sandstone and Banning, Minn., to Kansas 
City, Mo., and other destinations. The present rate is 12 cents, 
and the proposed rate 19 cents per 100 Ibs. 


The commission has suspended from April 25 until August 23, 
the item in a supplement to Agent F. A. Leland’s tariff, which 
would advance the rates on grain products from 22 stations in 
southern Illinois, including such points as Evansville, Murphys- 
boro, Sparta, Waterloo, etc., to points in Texas. In most in- 
stances the advance is 7 cents per 100 lbs. 
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Minneapolis & St. Louis west of Hanley Falls, Minn., via Min- 
nesota Transfer and the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha were not unreasonable or discriminatory. The order of 
suspension was vacated. (26 I. C. C., 595.) 





Lake-and-Rail Class Rates from Pennsylvania Points. 
In re investigation and suspension of advances in class rates 
from points in Pennsylvania and New York to St. Paul, Minn., 
and other destinations. Opinion by Commissioner Harlan: 
The commission decided that the advances in lake-and-rail 
class rates from points in trunk-line territory to the North- 
west through the Lake Superior ports had not been justified. 
The carriers were ordered to cancel the suspended tariffs. The 
contention of the carriers that they are relieved of the burden 
of proof because the proposed rates, while advances over those 
now in effect, are on a lower level than the one in effect on 
January 1, 1910, was not sustained. (261. C. C., 669.) 





Rates on Paper Labels Reduced. 

Pacific Creamery Company v. Southern Pacific et al. Opinion 
by the commission: 

The defendants apply to the transportation of paper labels in 
less than carloads via rail and water from New York to Cream- 
ery, Ariz., their first-class rate of $3.50 per 100 Ibs. The com- 
mission decided that this rate is unreasonable, and that for the 
future the rate on this commodity between the points in question 
should not exceed the rate contemporaneously maintained on 








Car Location on Apri 1, 1913. 
N.Y.,N.J., Ohio,Ind., Va., Ky., Tenn., teem, Mont., Kans., Texas, Oregon, 


Del., Md., Mich., W. Va., 


a Ill., Wyo., Colo., Eas Idaho, Cana- 











New Eastern Western No. & So. Fai, Wis., Neb., Okla., New Nev., dian Grand 
England. Pas Pa. Carolina. Ga., Fla. Minn. Dakotas. Mo., Ark. Mexico. Cal., Ariz. Lines. Total. 
Total Care Owned. ssa si6s0.s 000008 90,247 677,089 282,511 196,333 174,414 472,073 17,036 151,756 33,486 130,577 130,921 2,356,443 
Home Cars on Home Roads........ 43,078 364,614 92,115 103,960 77,813 290,809 4,214 74,496 15,199 67,716 80,567 1,214,581 
Home Cars on Foreign Roads...... 47,169 312,475 190,396 92,373 96,601 181,264 12,822 77,260 18,287 62,861 50,354 1,141,862 
Foreign Cars on Home Roads...... 55,584 298,252 211,741 103,609 87,007 203,902 11,820 76,443 23,869 59,035 63,021 1,194,283 
Total Care’ Of Lane sss éisis. 6's aes 98,662 662,866 303,856 207,569 164,820 494,711 16,034 150,939 39,068 126,751 143,588 2,408,864 
BXGl5S' OF FIOHCICNCY «0500 00ccs desi 8,415 *14,223 21,345 11,236 *9,594 22,638 *1,002 *817 5,582 *3,826 12,667 52,421 
UINUNEE oa idee wb eGig 4 618-4 > 416 oa aus <i s 1,675 6,299 2,465 7,621 2,409 12,289 2,784 7,909 4,230 19,486 1,625 68,792 
PGI RENO, sistas hee Sse aies 6 66. No.0 weal 56 1,400 1,724 LjSov 1,588 1,082 73 270 43 298 2,890 10,981 
Shop Cars— 
ome Cars in Home Shops...... 4,228 30,887 15,578 8,567 12,257 24,551 550 8,752 1,715 4,777 3,81 112,678 
Foreign Cars in Home Shops..... 1,233 7,941 6,766 2,270 2,482 5,179 651 2,374 984 2,429 792 33,362 
Total. Sats: 1s) GRONS ss :< o:5.0.5:05.0:0 5,461 38,828 22,344 10,842 14,739 26,730 1,201 11,126 2,699 7,502 4,568 146,040 
Per Cent. to Total Cars Owned— 
Home Cars on Home Roads...... 47.73 53.85 32.61 52.95 44.61 61.60 24.74 49.09 45.39 51.86 61.54 51.54 
Dotal Garson) LANs. acces ces sis 106.29 97.90 107.42 105.72 94.50 104.80 94.12 98.31 116.67 97.07 109.68 102.22 
Home Cars in IIlome Shops...... 4.69 4.56 5 ou 4.36 7.03 4.88 3.23 5.83 §:12 3.66 2.91 4.85 
Foreign Cars in Home Shops..... 1.02 1.17 2.40 1.16 1.42 £.17 3.82 1.46 2.94 2.09 58 1.43 
Total ‘Care ih: ShOpGs.0:06s:00.00- 5.71 5.73 7.91 5.52 8.45 6.05 7.05 7.29 8.06 5.75 3.49 6.28 


*Denotes deficiency. 











The commisison has suspended from April 14 until June 20, 
certain items in a supplement to the tariff of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul which would cancel milling-in-transit privi- 
leges at Minneapolis, Minn., and a number of other milling 
points, applicable upon wheat and coarse grain originating west 
of the Missouri river when the milled product is destined to cer- 
tain stations in Wisconsin. 





Lake-and-Rail Rates from Central Freight Association 
Territory. 

In re investigation and suspension of advances in class and 
commodity rates from points in Trunk Line and Central Freight 
Association territory to Minneapolis, Minn., and other points 
via rail and lake. Opinion by Commissioner Harlan: 

The commission decided that the advances in rail-and-lake 
rates from central freight association territory to the northwest 
through the Lake Superior ports had not been justified. The 
carriers were ordered to cancel the suspended tariffs, (26 
I. Cc. c, @t.) 





Rates on Grain Products Increased. 


In re investigation and suspension of advances in rates by 
carriers for the transportation of grain, grain products and seed 
between Aberdeen, S. Dak., and other points, and Duluth, Minn., 
and other points via Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
Line. Opinion by Chairman Clark: 

The commission decided that the withdrawal of joint rates on 
erain, grain products and seed from certain stations on the 





paper wrappers or printed wrapping paper. Reparation was 
awarded. (26 I. C. C., 578.) 





Class Rates to Watertown, South Dakota. 

In re investigation and suspension of advances in class rates 
by carriers from Chicago, Ill., St. Louis, Mo., and other points 
to Watertown and other stations in South Dakota. Opinion by 
Commissioner Clements: 

The commission decided that the proposed advance in class 
rates from Chicago, Peoria, St. Louis and points taking same 
rates, to Watertown and other destinations in South Dakota 
were not unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory. The order 
of suspension was vacated. (26 I. C. C.. 635.) 





Furniture Rates in the Northwest. 


In re investigation and suspension of advances in rates by 
carriers for the transportation of furniture in carloads from 
Burlington, Iowa, Port Washington, Wis., and other points to 
St. Paul, Minn., and other points. Opinion by Commissioner 
Meyer: 

The respondents propose to advance commodity rates on fur- 
niture, including the general mixture of furniture, church and 
school furniture, and opera seats, and chairs and cribs in car- 
loads from and to points in Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa 
and Missouri, to and from St. Paul, Duluth and Winona, Minn., 
and points taking the same rates. Comparisons are made of 
present and proposed commodity rates with third-class rates, 
with rates on light and bulky articles similar to furniture, with 
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furniture rates in other parts of the country, and also com- 
parisons of the minimum revenue per car resulting under these 
various rates at their specific minimum carload weights. The 
commission decided that the equipment required to move fur- 
niture under commodity rates involved, at the comparatively 
high minimum of 20,000 Ibs., is more expensive, and the greater 
weight of the loaded cars entails greater transportation costs, 
than under class rates at the comparatively lower minimum of 
12,000 Ibs., hence the earnings per car should be somewhat larger 
under commodity rates than under class rates. A moderate ad- 
vance in the commodity rates may be justifiable. 

The tariffs disclose a number of Wisconsin producing points 
from which no advances are proposed corresponding to those 
in question, thereby disturbing the established adjustment be- 
tween producing points. 

Should further investigation show that, under published rates, 
St. Paul will be discriminated against through loss of territory 
naturally tributary to it as a distributing center, carriers will be 
expected to remove the discrimination. 

Carriers should withdraw suspended tariffs and file new tariffs 
in harmony with this report and with a view of removing dis- 
criminations and inconsistencies pointed out. (26 I. C. C., 655.) 


Concentration of Cotton at Memphis, Tenn., and Blytheville, 
Ark. 


In re investigation and suspension of the withdrawal of rules 
governing concentration and reshipping of cotton and cotton 
linters at Memphis, Tenn. Opinion by Chairman Clark: 

Certain large cotton dealers having erected a cotton compress 
at Blytheville, Ark., the respondent proposes to establish rules 
requiring compression at Blytheville of the cotton grown in an 
important district from which cotton has moved to Memphis 
for compression. The commission decided that if shipments 


moved on original contract for carriage from points of origin 
to final destinations, and the carrier performed itself all the com- 
pression on its lines, there could be no objection to the location 
of its compresses at such points as it might select with a view 


to economies in transportation and conservation of equipment. 
Under similar conditions of shipment the situation would be 
much the same if all the compression were performed by com- 
mercial compresses owned and operated by those who had no 
interest in the cotton. 

Where cotton is not shipped from point of origin under a con- 
tract for through shipment to final destination, but where the 
transportation charges are assessed to the compress point, and 
from the compress point to final destination, and subsequently 
adjusted to the basis of the through rate from point of origin 
to final destination, with carriers’ right of compression in tran- 
sit, a rule which requires compression at the compress of one 
who is the owner of or interested in cotton grown in that dis- 
trict and compressed at the same point, is not free from unjust 
discrimination or undue preference. 

Where the rates provide carriers’ right of compression in 
transit the carrier pays for the compression, and the one who 
is employed to perform the compression becomes the agent of 
the carrier and as such necessarily gains knowledge as to the 
business and shipments of his competitors, probably in contra- 
vention of the provisions of section 15 of the act. 

The territory which respondent’s suspended tariff proposes 
to make tributary to Blytheville only should be open via re- 
spondent’s lines to both Memphis and Blytheville. 

The suspended tariff must be canceled, and new rules in ac- 
cordance with the commission’s findings must be established. 


(26 I. C. C., 585.) 





STATE COMMISSIONS. 


The Railroad Commission of Louisiana has issued an order 
prescribing a distance ‘scale of freight rates on fruits and vege- 
tables. 

The Texas Railroad Commission has issued a new tariff of 
freight rates on crushed stone, sand, paving clay and analogous 
articles, involving reductions varying from 10 to 15 per cent. 

The Louisiana State Railroad Commission has ordered that 
all passenger cars shall be thoroughly cleaned and disinfected 
at the end of each run, or, in the case of certain short runs, 
at least each day. The order says that “coaches in service 
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shall be kept as clean as possible without disturbing passengers.” 

The New York State Public Service Commission, Second 
district, acting in accordance with a law which has been passed 
by the legislature this year has assumed authority over baggage 
and transfer companies. In accordance with this law baggage 
and transfer companies are subject to regulation in regard to 
rates, service and capitalization, as are steam railroads. 

The Louisiana State Railroad Commission, at the request of 
the brotherhoods of conductors and of trainmen, has modified its 
order No. 1517 regulating flagging. Flagmen must be examined 
once a year, instead of every six months; and where a man 
cannot read and write, the examination need not be in writing. 
An employee must not be promoted to the position of flagman 
until he has served as brakeman or switchman for six months; 
provided that on a freight train he may serve as both brake- 
man and flagman if he has had thirty days’ experience as flag- 
man. 


The railway commissioners of Canada have ordered the ex- 
press companies to submit at once new tariffs reducing by 20 
per cent. the rates on merchandise in the prairie and mountain 
sections of the dominion. The commission desires to have the 
new rate prepared so that the tariffs can be published by July 15. 
In eastern Canada the commissioners found that the business 
of the Canadian Express Company, which does most of the busi- 
ness in that part of the Dominion, had been much less profit- 
able during the past year than prior to that time. The cost of 
service has increased and the compensation paid to the Grand 
Trunk Railway has been made larger. On account of the reduc- 
tion in profits the board will defer action in relation to that 
company. 





COURT NEWS. 


Unsecured Creditors Given New Rights. 

The Supreme Court of the United States by a vote of five to 
four, in a suit against the Northern Pacific, lays down the rule 
that stockholders and bondholders in a corporation cannot defeat 
the claims of unsecured creditors by reorganization plans, if the 
creditor shows the proper diligence in presenting his claim. 

The decision, by Justice Lamar, is concurred in by Justices 
McKenna, Day, Hughes and Pitney. A dissenting opinion was 
read by Justice Lurton and concurred in by Chief Justice White 
and Justices Holmes and Van Devanter. Justice Lurton char- 
acterized the majority opinion as “alarming.” 

The case involved a claim of more than 25 years’ standing, in 
which Joseph P. Boyd was the creditor. The original claim was 
for $23,675, but it grew to $71,000, with interest and costs. 

The judgment now affirmed is against the Northern Pacific 
Railway Company, which took over the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company under a reorganization plan. The Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company was held as the debtor on account of 
its acquisition of the Coeur d’Alene Navigation Railroad Com- 
pany, against which the claim was made originally. The case 
was admitted to be a test case. 

Two questions were involved. One was whether or not Boyd, 
the creditor, had been diligent in prosecuting his claim, and on 
this the court divided. The majority opinion held that he had 
been unusually diligent, while Justice Lurton, for the minority, 
characterized his methods as “sluggish.” The other question was 
whether the transfer of the property of the old Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company, when it was an insolvent concern, to the 
reorganized Northern Pacific Railway Company could defeat the 
claims of unsecured creditors if they were non-assenting. The 
majority opinion holds that “as against the non-assenting cred- 
itors such a sale is void in equity regardless of the motive with 
which it was made.” 

Justice Lamar held that the transfer of the property to the 
reorganized company “was not a moral fraud, but the decree by 
which stockholders of the old company secured an interest in 
the new company does not necessarily operate against unsecured 
creditors of the old company.” 

The minority opinion holds that the objects of securing a 
receivership and a sale and reorganization of a great property 
that has become insolvent would be defeated if the rule laid 
down by the court is to be applied in the future. 

Justice Lamar declared that “stockholders cannot defeat un- 
secured creditors by transferring property from themselves to 
themselves.” 
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Railway Of firers. 





Executive, Financial and Legal Officers. 


F. W. Meyer has been appointed auditor of the St. Joseph 
& Grand Island and the St. Joseph Terminal Railroad, with 
headquarters at St. Joseph, Mo., succeeding S. G. Danforth, 
acting auditor, who has been assigned to other duties. 


W. S. Battle, Jr., general claim agent, and J. M. Rodgers, 
statistician of the Norfolk & Western, at Roanoke, Va., hav- 
ing been assigned to special duties J. B. Baskerville has been 
appointed acting general claim agent and W. B. Moss has 
been made acting statistician. See an item in General News. 


Operating Officers. 


William Doherty has resigned as assistant general manager 
of the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico and the St. Louis, 
Brownsville & Mexico at Kingsville, Tex. 


A. S. Johnson, freight agent of the Terminal Railroad Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis, has been appointed superintendent, with 
office at St. Louis, Mo., succeeding J. J. Coakley, deceased. 


D. F. Kirkland, superintendent of the Georgia & Florida at 
Douglas, Ga., has been appointed superintendent of the Birming- 
ham division of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic, with office 
at Manchester, succeeding C. B. Wilburn, resigned. 


Traffic Officers. 


W. L. Donaldson has been appointed westbound agent of the 
freight department of the Lehigh Valley, with office at Chicago. 


B. B. Hickman has been appointed freight agent of the 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis, at St. Louis, Mo., 
succeeding A. S. Johnson, promoted. 


A. B. Schmidt has resigned as general agent of the passenger 
department of the St. Louis & San Francisco at Chicago to 
become traffic manager of Sears, Roebuck & Company, of 
Chicago. 

Engineering and Rolling Stock Officers. 


A. J. Wharf has been appointed chief engineer of the Peoria 
& Pekin Union, with headquarters at Peoria, IIl., to succeed W. 
E. Emery. 


W. C. Steffa has been appointed superintendent of car serv- 
ice of the Chicago & Alton, with office at Chicago, succeeding 
E. M. Stanton, resigned. 


J. W. G. Brewer, superintendent of shops of the Baltimore 
& Ohio at Mount Clare, Baltimore, Md., has been promoted 
to assistant district superintendent of motive power of the 
main line district, with headquarters at Baltimore. P. Coniff, 
master mechanic at Cumberland, succeeds Mr. Brewer. T. R. 
Stewart, master mechanic of the Riverside shops, Baltimore, 
has been transferred to Cumberland in the same capacity, 
succeeding Mr. Coniff. J. Kirkpatrick, master mechanic at 
Newark, Ohio, succeeds Mr. Stewart. J. F. Bowden, master 
mechanic at Garrett, Ind., succeeds Mr. Kirkpatrick. F. W. 
Rhuark, master mechanic at Lorain, O., succeeds Mr. 
Bowden, and J. A. Anderson, general foreman, has been 
promoted to master mechanic at Lorain, succeeding Mr. 
Rhuark. 


Leon F. Lonnbladh, who recently was appointed engineer main- 
tenance of way of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, with head- 
quarters at Parsons, Kan., was born December 7, 1877, at Boras, 
Sweden. He was graduated from the Boras Technical College, 
Sweden, in June, 1898, and began railway work the same month 
as assistant engineer of the Boras-Herrljunga Railroad in Sweden. 
From September, 1898, to May, 1899, he was an assistant engineer 
on various railroad surveys and locations, and from the latter 
date to September of that year was locating engineer. He was 
then until April, 1902, successively assistant engineer, resident 
engineer and locating engineer on construction of the Ystad- 
Brosarp Railroad in Sweden. In June, 1902, Mr. Lonnbladh 
became office engineer for the Tennessee Construction Company, 
and in December of the following year was made assistant 
engineer of the Tennessee Central Railroad. From August, 1904, 
to December, 1905, he was successively engineer of construction 
and chief engineer of that road, when he left to go to the 
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Southern as assistant to the chief engineer of construction. In 
February, 1907, he was appointed principal assistant engineer of 
construction of the New Orleans, Texas & Mexico and the 
Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western. From January 1 to July 1, 
1908, he was in charge of location work, and on the latter date 
was made chief engineer of the Tennessee Central; in October, 
1912, he was appointed superintendent also, which positions he 
held until he resigned April 1 to go to the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas as engineer maintenance of way, as above mentioned. 


J. R. Greiner, whose appointment as master mechanic of the 
San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt Lake, with headquarters at Mil- 
ford, Utah, has already been announced in these columns, was 
born February 15, 1881, 
at Circleville, O. He re- 
ceived a high school edu- 
cation at Delaware, Ohio, 
and began railway work 
March 1, 1900, as an ap- 
prentice with the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis at Delaware. 
In April, 1904, he went 
to the Cincinnati, Hamil- 
ton & Dayton as machin- 
ist at Indianapolis, Ind., 
and in September of that 
year was transferred to 
Lima, Ohio, in a similar 
capacity. From January, 
1905, to December 28, 
1907, he was employed 
as machinist by the Mo- 
bile, Jackson & Kansas 
City at Mobile, Ala.; 
Norfotk & Western at 
Portsmouth, Ohio; 
Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & St. Louis at Delaware, and the Cincinnati, 
Hamilton & Dayton at Lima. He was then made round- 
house foreman of the latter road at Toledo, Ohio, and was 
promoted to master mechanic at Lima in March, 1911, which 
position he held until the office was abolished on January 1 
last. Mr. Greiner then became connected with the National 
Boiler Washing Company at Chicago, leaving that firm to go 
with the San Pedro, Los Angeles & Salt 
mechanic, as above noted. 





J. R. Greiner. 


Lake as master 





OBITUARY. 





E. B. Wakeman, who was superintendent of the Minneapolis 
Union Railway from April, 1895, to September, 1904, died on 
April 20 at Hollywood, Cal. 


John H. Weller, formerly superintendent of the Dayton & 
Michigan, now the Toledo division of the Cincinnati, Hamilton 
& Dayton, died on April 22, at his home in Dayton, Ohio, at the 
age of 83. His death was due to paralysis and to the effects of 
his exposure for several days without food or warmth during 
the recent floods in southern Ohio. 


A. W. Quackenbush, formerly master mechanic of the Quincy, 
Omaha & Kansas City, died in Kansas City, Mo., on April 19, 
aged 68 years. Mr. Quackenbush began railway work in 1862 
and, after completing an apprenticeship as machinist with the 
Hudson River Railroad, he filled various positions as foreman 
of machine shops and master mechanic on various eastern roads 
until 1880, when he went to the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific 
as master mechanic. From January, 1887, to July, 1889, ine 
was general master mechanic of the Wabash Western and then 
until December, 1892, was superintendent of machinery of the 
Chicago & Alton. He was superintendent of motive power of 
the St. Louis, Cape Girardeau & Ft. Smith from July, 1893, to 
October, 1899, when he became superintendent of motive power 
and rolling stock of the Omaha, Kansas City & Eastern, the 
Omaha & St. Louis and the Kansas City & Northern Con- 
necting railroads. Subsequently he was made master mechanic of 
the Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City, successor to the former roads, 
which position he held at the time of his retirement froin 
active service in February, 1911. 
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Equipment and Supplies, 





LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 


Tue SouTHERN RaiLWay is in the market for 45 locomotives. 


Tue St. Lours & SAn FRANCISCO is in the market for 30 
locomotives. 


Tue Seaspoarp Air Line has ordered 40’Pacific type loco- 
motives from the American Locomotive Company, 5 switching 
locomotives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Cape GirARDEAU NorTHERN, Cape Girardeau, Mo., has 
ordered 2 mogul locomotives from the American Locomotive 
Company. The dimensions of the cylinders will be 18 in. x 24 
in., the diameter of the driving wheels will be 54 in., and the 
total weight in working order will be 113,000 Ibs. 


Tue Cupa RarLroap has ordered 14 ten-wheel freight locu- 
motives and 1 ten-wheel passenger locomotive from the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company. The freight locomotives will have 
18 in. x 24 in. cylinders, 52 in. driving wheels, and in working 
order will weigh 129,000 lbs. The passenger locomotive wili 
be equipped with a superheater, will have 21 in. x 26 in. cylin- 
ders, 68 in. driving wheels, and in working order will weigh 
137,000 Ibs. 





CAR BUILDING. 


Tue WasasH is making inquiries for 1,000 box cars. This 
road did not apply to the courts for permission to buy more 
equipment as was recently mentioned in these columns. 


Tue Erte is in,the market for 1,000 refrigerator cars. 


Tue SouTHERN RaiLway is in the market for 1,800 freight 
cars. 


‘Tue ILtinois CENTRAL has ordered 18 coaches, 6 postal cars, 
13 combination mail and baggage cars, 3 dining cars and 3 ex- 
press cars from the Pullman Company. Of this order, 8 coaches, 
3 express cars and 3 combination mail and baggage cars are for 
the Central of Georgia. 


Tue Granp TRUNK, mentioned in the Ratlway Age Gazette 
of April 18 and April 25, as having placed large orders for 
freight cars both in Canada and in the United States, has placed 
orders as follows: 3,000 box cars, Western Steel Car & Foun- 
dry Company; 1,000 drop-bottom special service cars, Pressed 
Steel Car Company; 2,000 box cars, Canadian Car & Foundry 
Company ; and 2,000 box cars, Eastern Car Company. This item 
supersedes the two items above mentioned. 





IRON AND STEEL. 


GENERAL CONDITIONS IN STEEL.—The volume of orders fcr 
new business has been extremely small during the past week, 
but the mills continue to operate at almost full capacity and 
specifications are heavy. Prices are high and consumers appear 
to be holding off in expectation of reductions. The orders 
placed by the railroads are very small indeed, and the volume 
of orders pending is light. A heavy increase in orders for 
freight cars is expected in the near future to enable the railroads 
to handle the heavy fall traffic. 





Yarp Lignhtinc at Metrournr, AUSTRALIA.—Among the im- 
provements which the scheme for the electrification of the Mel- 
bourne suburban system will introduce, will be the illumination 
of the station yards and semaphores. Provision has been made 
for the lighting of the whole of the yards in the suburban area 
by current generated at the railway department’s own power sta- 
tion. At present a number of the stations are lighted with prim- 
itive kerosene lamps. The annual cost of lighting all the stations 
and yards with these lamps and with electric current bought 
from a private source within the suburban radius is estimated 
at $75,000. It 1s estimated that this sum will be considerably 
reduced when the complete scheme of electric lighting is carried 
out. 
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Supply Trade News. 


H. B. Kraut, of the export department of Joseph T. Ryerson 
& Son, Chicago, will sail for Europe on May 6, in the interests 
of the company’s foreign business. 





Francis T. West, northwestern sales agent for the American 
Iron & Steel Manufacturing Company, has removed his office 
from The Rookery, to 1547 McCormick building, 332 South 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. 


E. R. Schoenberger, formerly connected with the Griffin Wheel 
Company, Chicago, has been made manager of the western rail- 
road department of the U. S. Metal & Manufacturing Company, 
New York, with office in Chicago. 


Raymond J. O’Brien has resigned his position in the railway 
engineering department of the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., to accept a position 
with Gibbs & Hill, consulting engineers. 


The Union Spring & Manufacturing Company, New York, 
mentioned in the Railway Age Gazette of April 25 as having 
moved from 149 Broadway to 50 Church street, has not made 
this change, but is still located at 149 Broadway. 


H. Martin Gower, formerly in charge of the apprentice work 
on the Canadian Pacific, has accepted a position"in charge of 
the railway department of the A. R. Williams Machinery Com- 
pany of Winnipeg, Ltd., with headquarters at Winnipeg, Man. 


W. W. Coleman, who has for the past five years been in 
the estimating department of the Union Switch & Signal 
Company, Swissvale, Pa., with office in New York, has re- 
signed that position to go to the Edison Storage Battery 
Company, Orange, N. J., as sales engineer. 


C. Wadsworth has established an office at 961-3 Woodward 
avenue, Detroit, Mich., as manufacturers’ agent for the pur- 
pose of representing manufacturers of contractive machinery 
and materials of construction, making more or less of a spe- 
cialty of municipal equipment and supplies. 


The Standard Asphalt & Rubber Company has received an 
order for Sarco waterproofing for nearly 1,000,000 sq. ft. of 
surface on subways and viaducts on the lines of the Kansas 
City Terminal Railway leading to the new Union station. This 
is in addition to a previous order for nearly 700,000 sq. ft. of 
surface on the Union station. 


J. Allan Smith, vice-president and general manager of the 
United States Light & Heating Company, New York, has been 
made president of that company, succeeding D. W. Pye, resigned. 
Charles A. Starbuck, vice-president of the same company, re- 
signed that position to become chairman of the board of directors. 
Frank P. Frazier, a director of the company, was made a vice- 
president. William P. Hawley, manager of the New York office, 
was made a vice-president, and A. H. Ackermann, assistant gen- 
eral manager, was made general manager. 


Willard Doud on April 1 resigned his position as shop en- 
gineer of the Illinois Central to engage in special work on 
industrial engineering projects as consulting engineer with 
office at 15 West Kinzie street, Chicago. For the past 11 
years Mr. Doud has been engaged in railroad work, princi- 
pally in the design, construction and supervision of railroad 
shops and power plants. In 1902, after a course in mechani- 
cal engineering at the University of Illinois, he entered the 
employ of the Kenefick Construction Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., which was engaged in railroad construction work in the 
Indian Territory. In 1904 he resigned his position with that 
company to enter the mechanical department of the Kansas 
City Southern as machinist helper, with office at Pittsburg, 
Kan., later serving as draftsman and chief draftsman with 
that company. In 1905 he was made draftsman of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy, and after two years, shop en- 
gineer. While with the Burlington, Mr. Doud had general 
supervision over the mechanical end of shop improvements, 
and supervised the electrification of the West Burlington, 
and the old Havelock shops, and also had charge of the 
construction work of the new Havelock shops. In February, 
1911, he went to the Illinois Central as shop engineer, which 
position he retained until April 1, as mentioned above. 
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CaroLina & Grorcia.—A contract has been let for building 
this line, and work will be started by May 15. The capital 
stock is to be increased from $100,000 to $2,500,000, and a bond 
issue of $2,000,000 has been authorized. The line between Au- 
gusta, Ga., and Columbia, S. C., 75 miles, is expected to be fia- 
ished during 1914. Both steam and electricity may be used as 
the motive power. G. E. Shand and James U. Jackson, Au- 
gusta, may be addressed. 


CHAMBERSBURG & SHIPPENSBURG (Electric).—Bids are wanted 
until May 12, for the grading, track laying and ballasting, also 
for the masonry and culverts, from Red Bridge Perk, Franklin 
county, Pa., to Shippensburg, Cumberland county, Pa., about 
8.4 miles. T. M. Mahon, president, and J. G. Schaff, secretary, 
Chambersburg. (April 4, p. 821.) 


FarrMouNT & VeEBLEN.—An officer of this company, which was 
organized last year, writes that financial arrangements have been 
made and contracts have been let to Whittier & Brolander, to 
build about 46 miles of railway from Veblen, in Marshall county, 
S. Dak., east, thence north to Fairmount, N. Dak. There will 
be three trestles on the line, and the grading involves handling 
a total of about 500,000 cu. yds. The company expects tu de- 
velop a traffic in grain, lumber, stock and dairy products. 
J. Rosholt, president, and J. S. Thomas, chief engineer, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (December 27, p. 1288.) 


Fatton Raitroap (Electric).—This company has been organ- 
ized in Nevada, with a capital of $300,000, to build from Fallon, 
Nev., northeast to Stillwater, about 15 miles. A. R. Merritt, 
president, and C. A. Hascall, general manager. 


INTERURBAN RaitLways.—A franchise has been granted this 
company in Slidell, La. Application will soon be made for a 
charter to build a line to connect New Orleans, Slidell and 
Covington. Gas-electric cars will be used for the motive power. 
J. Blythe and T. S. Ranlett are interested. 


Kansas City, Mexico & OrIENT.—Work on the extension 
from Fort Stockton, Tex., to Alpine, 63 miles, has been finished, 
and this section is now open for business. 


KettLeE VALLEY.—According to press reports bids will be 
asked for in about one month to build a section between the 
summit of the Hope mountains down the valley of the Coque- 
halla river, west to Hope, B. C. 


Lancaster & CuHesTEeR.—An officer of this company which 
operates a line from Chester, S. C., to Manchester, 29 miles, 
writes regarding the report that an extension is to be built, that 
the company will increase its capital from $50,000 to $500,000, 
and the line may be extended. 


Lake Erte & NortTHERN (Electric). —This company has started 
work on the line from Galt, Ont., south via Brantford to 
Port Dover, and several miles have been cleared between 
Paris and Galt, and grading has been started between Paris and 
the Harrisburg line of the Grand Trunk. Work is also to be 
started at once on the section between Waterford and Simcoe. 
The company plans to have all the grading work finished by 
November 1, and to have the track laying completed between 
Brantford and Galt by October 15. The track laying to Port 
Dover is expected to be completed by May, 1914. John Muir, 
president; W. P. Kellett, chief engineer, Brantford. (August 
30, p. 409.) 


New Brunswick Roaps.—Application has been made for a 
charter in New Brunswick to build from Bristol, N. B., east to 
a point on the National Transcontinental (Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific) at Juniper brook. D. H. Lamont, J. McIntosh and 
R. Ronald, Glassville, are back of the project. 


OxtaHoMA Roaps (Electric).—Plans are being made, it is 
said, to build from Pryor creek, Okla., east to Salina, and to 
Locust Grove, about 22 miles. J. A. Quinn, Pryor, may be 
addressed. 





Paris & Mount PLEASANT.—This company has just finished 
the extension from Bogata to Mt. Pleasant, 32 miles. It is 
understood that work on the extension northwest from Paris to 
Atoka, Okla., and to the Lehigh coal fields, about 60 miles, will 
soon be started. (January 3, p. 39.) 
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PENNSYLVANIA RaiLroap.—Contracts have been let to the 
james McGraw Co., Philadelphia, and to the Duquesne Con- 
tracting Company, Pittsburgh, for a revision of nine miles on 
the Buffalo division between Glynden, Pa., and Corry. 

An officer writes that the improvements contemplated at Erie, 
Pa., consist of changes in yard tracks in order to handle the 
increasing lake traffic. The plan provides for an increase in 
storage tracks for east-bound and west-bound Anchor Line 
business. In addition, a run-around track will be constructed 
at the ore pier in order to give a continuous movement to 
empty cars in and loaded cars out. 


PicEoN VALLEY.—An officer writes that the plans call for 
building from Pigeon Falls, Wis., to Hay creek in the town of 
Bridge Creek, about 20 miles. A preliminary survey has not 
yet been made. H. A. M. Steen is president, Northfield. (April 
18, p. 925.) 


San Benito & Rio GRANDE VALLEY.—Financial arrangements 


are said to be made for building an extension north from Alton, 
Tex., to San Antonio, about 250 miles, also for an extension 
east via San Benito to Point Isabel on the Gulf coast. The 
company was authorized some time ago -to issue $10,000,000 of 
bonds to provide for the proposed extensions. (November 29, 
p. 1064.) 


SANTA Rosa, Parma & ALBUQUERQUE.—Organized in New 
Mexico to build from Santa Rosa, N. Mex., west to Albuquerque, 
about 125 miles. To provide for making the necessary surveys 
and other preliminary work $25,000 has been subscribed by resi- 
dents of Santa Rosa. 


SHENANDOAH VALLEY (Electric) —An officer writes that con- 
tracts will probably be let in two months to build from Williams- 
port, Md., southwest via Hedgesville, W. Va., thence south via 
Martinsburg and Charlestown, to Winchester, Va., about 60 
miles. Gray Silver, president, Martinsburg, W. Va., and Dud- 
ley D. Britt, chief engineer, Clarksburg. (April 18, p. 925.) 


RAILWAY STRUCTURES. 








ALBERT LEA, Minn.—It is reported that the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis is planning to expend $300,000 for a new station, freight 
depot, offices and yards at this point. 


Fort Wort, Tex.—The St. Louis Southwestern will begin 
the construction of extensive new freight terminals within the 
next 60 days, including a warehouse and a bridge over the 
Trinity river. 

LACKAWANNA, N. Y.—See Rochester. 


MontTrEAL, QueE—The Canadian Pacific has given a contract 
to D. G. Loomis, it is said, for putting up a one-story addition, 
150 ft. x 600 ft. at the Angus shops. 


NortH Bay, Ont.—The Canadian Pacific has started work, 
it is said, on the construction of additional shops at North Bay, 
to cost $249,000. A large erection shop will be constructed, and 
another large building will be used for car construction and 
repairs. 


Ottawa, Ont.—The Canadian Northern will put up a round- 
house and car shops, it is said, at Ottawa. 


Rocuester, N. Y.—An officer of the Buffalo, Rochester & 
Pittsburgh writes regarding the reports that a new warehouse 
is to be built at Rochester, that it is undecided when the 
building will be put up, as the plans have not yet been com- 
pleted. Work has been started on a combined passenger and 
freight station at Lackawanna, to be of frame construction, 
20 ft. x 63 ft, and to cost $6,200. The work is being carried 
out by the company’s men. 


SomersET, Pa.—The Baltimore & Ohio has plans made for 
building the new passenger station at Somerset. It is to be a 
two story stone structure, 28 ft. x 92 ft., to cost $30,000. (March 
14, p. 481.) 


Tuer River Faris, Minn.—The Minneapolis, St. Paul & 
Sault Ste. Marie has prepared plans for a new passenger 
station, 


Toronto, Ont.—The Canadian Northern has decided to estab- 
lish yards and extensive shops at Leaside. 
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ALABAMA, TENNESSEE & NorTHWESTERN RatLway.—This com- 
pany has been organized to take over the Alabama, Tennessee 
& Northwestern Railroad, the Tombigee Valley and the 
Mobile Terminal & Railway. The company has an authorized 
issue of $25,000,000, 30 year first and refunding mortgage 
bonds of which $2,000,000 have been issued and deposited to 
secure $1,000,000, 3 year, 6 per cent. notes due May 1, 1916. 
These notes have been bought by F. J. Lisman & Co., New 
York, and are being offered to the public. The reorganized 
company operates about 225 miles of railroad running from 
Mobile, Ala., to Reform on the Mobile & Ohio. 


BirMINGHAM & NorRTHWESTERN.—Wells, Humphrey, Nichol & 
Ford, Detroit, Mich., are offering $450,000, 6 per cent. col- 
lateral notes maturing in three years at par. The notes are 
guaranteed principal and interest by the Mercantile Trust Con- 
pany, Jackson, Tenn., and are secured by $800,000 first mortgage 
bonds and all of the common stock of the B. & N. 


Boston & Maine.—It is understood that plans are being dis- 
cussed for the issue of equipment trust certificates amounting 
to in the neighborhood of $9,000,000. If these plans are car- 
ried out the proposed sale of $7,500,000, 414 per cent. de- 
bentures will be indefinitely postponed. 


DENVER, LARAMIE & NoRTHWESTERN.—According to the Wail 
Street Journal, negotiations for the sale of this property which 
is now in the hands of the receiver, to one or two eastern 
syndicates are now under way. 


LAKE SHoRE & MicHIGAN SOUTHERN.—Morgan, Grenfell & Co., 
London, have bought from the company and resold in London 
£2,000,000 ($10,000,000) 1 year notes dated May 15. The notes 
were sold to the public on a 5% per cent. basis. 


LaraMigz, Hanns Peak & Paciric.—The bondholders’ protective 
committee has asked first mortgage bondholders to give their 
consent to the issuance of $315,000, 2 year, 6 per cent. re- 
ceiver’s certificates. The committee offers to buy the January 
1, 1913, certificates of all of the bondholders who consent. 


New York Centrat & Hupson River—J. P. Morgan & Co., 
New York, have bought from the company and resold $10,- 
000,000, 1 year, 5 per cent. notes. This is in addition to the 
£2,000,000 ($10,000,000) notes recently sold in London. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.—See brief comment on 
the hearing before Commissioner Prouty in the editorial 
columns. 


TENNESSEE CENTRAL.—H. C. Pierce, testifying in a suit in St. 
Louis on April 25, said that in assuming the liabilities of the 
Tennessee Central, which is now in the hands of a receiver, he 
had obligated himself to about $4,000,000. 


Union Paciric.—The attorney general has filed in the Supreme 
Court a brief in regard to the extensions of time in the Union 
Pacific tests. This brief says in part, “Under the peculiar 
circumstances shown I am of the opinion that to extend the 
time during which a plan for disposing of the Southern Pacific 
stock in question may be presented until July 1, 1913 may be 
greatly to the public’s interest . . . but I emphatically oppose 
any extension beyond that date and with equal emphasis 
oppose an order granting the District Court power to enlarge 
such time as it may decide.” 

Union Pacific in its answer to the attorney-general’s objec- 
tions says: 

“All actual control by petitioners over the management of 
the Southern Pacific has been terminated and the stock of the 
Southern Pacific held by petitioners is disfranchised. The 
public interests will not, therefore, be affected in the slightest 
degree by any delay in the ultimate disposition of said stock. 

“The control of this court over its decree and mandate will 
terminate on the adjournment of the present term. Upon the 
expiration of the term at which a decree is entered, such decree 
passes beyond the court and cannot be corrected, modified or 
set aside. In view of the exceptionally large amount of stock 
to be disposed of, the manifest difficulties of the problem, the 
collateral objects of the government as indicated by the first 
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plan submitted to the District Court, it would seem to be most 
unfortunate to permit this case to get into a condition in which 
neither this court nor the District Court would have power to 
extend thé time for working out a satisfactory plan for deal- 
ing with the complex situation. 

“The only adequate relief which can be afforded by this 
court is either an extension of time for a long period, or, as 
prayed in the pending motion, a modification of the mandate 
committing the matter of time entirely to the discretion of the 
District Court.” 


WaBaAsH PITTSBURGH TERMINAL.—See Wheeling & Lake Erie. 


WHEELING & LAKE Erte.—The reorganization plan—independent 
—which has been prepared by Daniel B. Ely & Co. provides 
for the consolidation of Wabash Pittsburgh Terminal and 
the Wheeling & Lake Erie under the name of the Wheeling, 
Lake Erie & Pittsburgh. Under this plan the new company 
would have an authorized issue of $100,000,000 first and 
refunding 5 per cent. 50-year bonds, secured by a mortgage 
on the entire property of both companies, subject’ only to 
$20,113,867 underlying liens. Of these bonds $30,000,000 would 
be issued at once and in addition there would be issued an 
undetermined amount of bonds stamped non-cumulative for 
seven years to pay off the debt to the Wabash. The new 
company would have $25,000,000 first preferred non-cumula- 
tive 4 per cent. stock, $12,000,000 second preferred 4 per cent. 
non-cumulative stock and $22,500,000 common stock held under 
a 10 years’ voting trust. The total amount of capital required 
is $25,500,000, of which $20,370,000 is to be raised through 
the sale of notes secured by the $30,000,000 new first and 
refunding bonds and the remaining $5,130,000 to be raised by 
what amounts to an 11 per cent. assessment on the holders of 
Wabash-Pittsburgh first mortgage bonds and all three classes 
of Wheeling minority stock. 





ProposeD SPANISH RatLway.—Proposals are requested by the 
Minnisterio de Fomento Seccion de Ferrocarriles, Madrid, Spain, 
for the concession and construction of a railroad from Avila to 
Salamanca by way of Penaranda de Bracamonte, about 75 miles. 
This road will connect with the Northern Railway at Avila. 
Tenders must be submitted to the ministry by June -25, 1913, 
accompanied by $18,000 cash. A further guaranty of $180,000 
is required within 15 days after the granting of the concession, 
this latter sum to be returned on completion of the work. 


A Rattway “Crutse” In Spatin.—The Madrid-Caceres-Portu- 
gal & Western Railway announces an excursion on somewhat 
novel lines, with the idea of introducing tourists to the little 
known but interesting country between Madrid and the Portu- 
guese frontier. A special “cruiser” train, consisting of parlor, 
sleeping, and restaurant cars, will leave Venta de Banos on 
May 22, for Leon, Astorga, Salamanca, etc., and at various 
points along the line, motor cars, carriages, or mules, will be 
provided, and excursions will be made to places of interest out- 
side the railway zone, rejoining the train, which will thus serve 
as a sort of traveling hotel, at some other station further along 
the route. The travelers will in this way be able to visit places 
quite off the beaten track with the assurance of being able to 
get back each night to a comfortable dinner and bed in what is 
practically a private car. The excursion will take 11 days, anc 
the number of passengers will be limited to 30. 


CoaL CoNSUMPTION ON SUPERHEATER ENGINES.—Vincent L. 
Raven, chief mechanical engineer of the North-Eastern Railway 
of England, in. a recent address stated that in 1911 the North- 
Eastern designed and built 20 express locomotives for the heavy 
main-line express trains between York and Edinburgh. Ten oi 
the engines were of the ordinary type with a pressure of 180 lbs. 
to the sq. in. and having 15%4-in. cylinders. The other 10 were 
equipped with superheaters and had a pressure of 160 lbs. to the 
sq. in. and 16% in. cylinders. At the end of the year 1912 it wa; 
found that the coal consumption for the ordinary engines aver- 
aged 47.8 lbs. per mile and for the superheater engines it 
averaged only 38 lbs. per mile, showing a saving of 9.8 Ibs., or 
20 per cent. per mile. Not only was there this economy, but :t 
was found, after 18 months’ trial, that the boilers of the super- 
heater engines were in better condition than were those of the 
ordinary type. These results were so gratifying, added Mr. 
Raven, that they were extending the practice with regard to new 
engines and in many cases where reboilering was done. 





